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Organic ic Gardening Publications 


® Choose from this wide variety of garden 
literature—planned to appeal to the home 
gardener, farmer, orchardist and plant 
lover. 


House Plants—How to Grow Them by P. T. Barnes. 
A complete uide for the beginner and “green- 
thumbed” oid timer . . . . with minute directions 
for helping both successfully cultivate healthy, vig- 
orous- growing plants in the house. Explains every 
correct principle and operation for growing a select- 
ed list of plants that are ‘sure to thrive under the 
widely divurgent conditions of temperature, light 
and atmosphere that one er finds i 
From a Doubleday and Co. book. 


House and Greenhouse Gardening by Fred McCready. 
Deals with simpie and inexpensive means for grow- 
ing flowers, vegetables and vines year ‘round in 
our house and under glass in hot-beds and green- 
ouses. Abounds with detailed instructions for 
achieving proper conditions of soil, heat and light 
—with easily understood rules for carrying out a 
successful indoor gardening program. Contains a 
guide for selecting plants that are adapted to in- 
door growing. Demonstrates the possibilities of 
use. 


Gardening with the dininte by Noted Horticultural 
Experts. An encyclopedia on all phases of garden- 
ing, with enjoyable and. instructive reading for 
every gardener, no Forge vi how varied or specialized 
his interests may be. Each chapter alone is worth 
the price of the book. Illustrated. Reprinted from 
a Macmiltan Co. book. 

Ten Trustworthy Tropical Trees by john G. Gifford, 
Prof. of Tropical Forestry and Conservation, Univ. 
of Miami. A delightfully readable and chatty book 
that contains practical plans for planting, propagat- 
ing, cultivating and harvesting the fruit, blooms 
and timber—with detailed criptions of each 
species, its history and growing habits. Includes 

e lime, coconut, guava, avocado and mango. 50c 


Wild Gardens of New by the famous author, 
Walter Prichard Eaton. Fascinating descriptions of 
what the natural setting and environment is like 
of hundreds of lovely, wild flowers—what steps 
you can take to transfer, replant and domesticate 
them—how to reproduce the enchantment of their 
colorful natural setting in your 
published by W. A. Wilde Co. ‘ . 50c 


— for Profit by Peter Henderson. Thou 

originally published in 1874, this classic guide, 
the famous founder of the famous seed concern, 
reveals many profitable secrets and practical 
methods that even present-day gardeners will find 
interesting and pga Describes every stage 
through planting, soil ation, seeding, culti- 
vating, to the. harvesting and 
ing. A 


-Return Method ot Making by 
E. Bruce. Backed by expersmental 

author reveals her provocative, new idea for pro- 
ducing compost WITH OR WITHOUT animal ma- 
nure through the use of activator agents that 
quickly disintegrate and enrich the he New 
methods, new preparations with janations 
for following her system. ; 50c 


Tree Crops by }. Russell Smith. An inspiring book 
on the majesty of crop-yie'ding trees—their natural 
adaptation to hilly, steep lands—their crops as 
animal food. Tom a Brace 
Company book. . 50¢ 


Complete Modern Carden Herbal Ss Robert O. Barlow. 
The Gardener, Herb Doctor, Cook, and Plant Lover 
will enjoy this new Herbal. Many facts about Mr. 
Barlow's long personal experience with herb 
dening and usage in several lands; not a in 
other books. ichly illustrated. 50c 


The War In the Scil by Sir Albert sani Ps 1.£., M.A. 
A magnificent summary of the organic cause—a 
standard text for farmers and gardeners who desire 
to change from to 
organic fertilizer. 50c 


Gardens Beyond the Rainbow by R 
instructive book by a 
on gardens in various parts of the world, 


Leaves and What They Do by Heinrich Mey 
illustrated encyclopedia deali a 
of the leaf one fo 
lover of plants. 


The Fruit Orchard edited by }. Rodale. bound 
with parctical hints, unusual ‘ea on. fruit 
ing—trare information on tree growth, 


Edible Plants of the Pond and Water Garden by 
Wittrock (N Y. Botanical Garden): What did 
Indians do with various water plants? 
their food and medicinal value? A \wondeenl 
structor tor the nature lover and ye 


Compost—How Te Make It edited by | 
The only book of its kind ever published ‘a " 
every angle of compost making. Secrets and 
cuts that amaze old-time gardeners. —, 


Animals and the Gardener by Richard Heads 
A concise, illustrated work about animals an 
sects that are friends and foes to the wy 


Sunflo-ver Seed—The Miracle Food by |; 
An amazing treatise on to grow, 
this vitamin rich food—explains — to 
teeth, skin and general health. . . 


Burbank by Roger W. 
about plant breedi important ¢ 
tr tions of this great pioneer. 


Root Development of Vegetable Crops. Contains 
tions about root its that you need 6 
if you want your vegetable gardening fo te 
profitable and successful. will 
your concept of what is below ground, Ror 
nical with remarkable iWustrations, Ce 
from a McGraw-Hill book. ‘ . 
Our Friend, the Lartivecrm. by Gooree'& Oliver, D 
with this creature's. importance 
man’s health. 


Questions and A t by | 
Rodale and Heinrich An 
for compost making—compiled from 
ence with thousands of gardeners. ; 


Seedlings by Evelyn Speiden. An illustrated bral 
voted exclusively to the problem—how @ 
seedlings—how to prepare the garden, 


Weeds and What Tell by Ehrenfred 
Invaluable illustrat guide for the gardener 
buyer of land—discusses hundreds of Weal 
mon to farm, orchard and garden. ‘ 


Vest Pocket Vegetable Guide by Roger war 
How to grow 40 vegetables in the oan 
—for medium northern climate. 


The Formation of Vegetabie Meld Through the Ad 
ef Worms by Charles Darwin. Contains 
important parts of his classic on the 0 


Debates in the House of Lords deals with 
visability of Ibert Howard Royal Commission 
on the Sir Albert method of — 
gardening. 

Natural Bread edited by . Rodale. Discusses. 
giving values of rales’ and cereals mage 
organically-produced, grains. 

and Rheumatism by }j. |. Rodale. 

le rules for avoiding conditions of 
Fitts caused by pressures exerted during Sema 


In. Canada and Foreign 


$1.00 books cost $1.10, 50¢ books cost See 
25¢ books cost 30c. 
e 


Send Order Direct To 


ORGANIC 
EMMAUS . . . . 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


Special Collection Offer of 


Schling’s Famous Vegetables 
Including the Popular Midgets 


STRAWBERRY CORN 


Tiny ears 2 in. long of shiny mahogany 
color. Kernels pop to huge delicious 
white puffs. Ears in their straw- 
_ colored husks are unique and attrac- 


MASON’S GOLDEN 
MIDGET CORN 


The sweetest sweet corn. Height 3 ft. 
Ears 412 in. long. 3 to 5 ears per 


plant. Matures in 56 days. Luscious, 


tive for decoration. Pkt. 50c. fe der, 


BRONZE BEAUTY 
LETTUCE 


This brand-new hot weather lettuce is 
of the Oak Leaf type and has all the 
attributes of that very popular variety 
but is even more tender and of better 
flavor. It is the ideal hot weather let- 
tuce for all climates. Awarded the 
All-American Bronze Medal of 1947. 
Pkt. 35c. 


TINY TIM TOMATO 
Bears a great profusion of red juicy A delicious small melon averaging 3 
miniature tomatoes of delicious flavor. Ibs. Ideal for northern gardens be- 
Excellent for garnishes and conserves. cause of its extreme earliness. Very 

t. 35c. prolific. Pkt. 35c. 


PURPLE CROSS BANTAM CORN 


Has the delicious flavor of Golden Bantam. Its kernels are bright golden yellow. 
Its foliage, stem, husk, and tassel are rich purple, remarkable resistance to borer 
and ear worm, particularly in the South. Packet 50c. 


SPECIAL COLLECTION OFFER:—1 pkt. each of all seven oe vegetables 
above (value $3.40) for only $2.50; 2. pkts. each for only $4.74 


POT-GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
For delivery immediately or during July and August. 
(Please specify which delivery date). We offer strong- 
rooted, pot-grown plants in a collection of four choice 
varieties: 
Blakemore: extra early Senator Dunlap: mid-season 
Ambrosia: late 
Your choice of Mastodon, Gem, or Streamliner: 
ever bearing. 


BIBB LETTUCE 


Regarded by many as the finest-flav- 
ored lettuce of all. Crisp, tender, 
dark-green leaves teaming with vita- 
mins. Best for Spring and Fall crops 
and for cold-frame culture. Pkt. 35c. 


SCHLING’S MIDGET 
WATERMELON 


12 plants of each (48 in all) ............ $ 6.50 
25 plants of each (100 in all) ............ $11.00 
50 plants of each (200 in all) ............ $19.50 


These are guaranteed to be highest-grade plants. 
All orders sent express collect. Order at once. 


SCHLING’S BEAUTIFUL SPRING CATALOG FREE 
Write at once for your copy of this full-color garden book presenting the best 
new introductions offered in years and all the me of the old favorite flowers 
and vegetables. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, Inc. 


Dept. O., 618 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


NO GARDEN TOO SMALL 


for this dainty bit of succulent sweetness. 
Tiny cobs (4 in. long) set with delicious 
FULL-SIZE golden Kernels. Ready to eat 
in 58 days. Heavy yielder, 1 to 5 ears on 
stalk—only 31% ft. tall. We 
this now famous variety. o ee 
OZ. PKT., $1 Postpaid 
500 SEEDS—Enough for 2 plantings 
Spring CATALOG mailed with every order 


Kenney, ‘inc. 


SEEDS — PLANTS — BULBS 
Dept. V, 22 W. 27th St., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


ELECERIC SEED 


GRO-QUICK’ “seo wearer 


“ROOT CUTTINGS IN 6 DAYS” 
“SEED UP IN 3¢ HOURS” 

“CUT GERMINATION TIME BY 2,” 
“TRANSPLANT 2 WEEKS SOONER” 


Gko-aui 
t 


rom 
hai 
SOIL “HEATING SABLE 
dofor you. Send today for testimonials and 
free, new instr. sheet with plans. For hotbeds 
—cold frames—unheated greenhouses—plant 
benches—for early plant starting in open 
ground. Operates from household current. 
JUNIOR 40’ Cable, 200 watt with $5. 35 
thermostat for 3x6 bed or 20 9@. 
SENIOR 80’ Cable, 400 ath with $6. 95 
thermostat for 6x6 bed or 40 sq. ft. ... ¥¥* 
immediate prepaid delivery direet or thru dealer. 


GRO-QUICK 36! W. Huron 


Chieago 10, 


BETTER COMPOST 


Quicker! Easier! Cheaper! 


With ActivO you can actually compost garbage 
without odor! Turn it into the richest humus 
in as little as 3 weeks! 25 Ibs. (only $5.49) 
treats 3 TONS. No manure necessary. 

Use ActivO for any kind of compost—even 
sawdust and soot. Use it to activate weak 
soils, aid hot-bed action, increase mushroom 
production, convert and deodorize 
waste in outdoor toilets. Other valu- 
able gardening uses. Send for free 
details today. 


A pure organic composition, con- 
taining billions of friendly, hard-work- 
ing bacteria. Encourages the bene- 
ficial earthworm ... At dealers, 25c 
to $5.79. Or send $1.00 now for trial 
(450 Ib. compost size) can. 


BENSON-MACLEAN, Bridgeton 14, Indiana 


COSMOS 


I found the article in the January 
magazine by Heinrich Meyer “What 
Do You Think About Flowers” very 
interesting, but I wondered that he 
didn’t mention Cosmos in his list of 
favorite annuals. 

My first experience with that flower 
was not impressive—a packet of seed, 
—a pretty flower—growing, perhaps 
three feet high. Then I heard of a dif- 
ferent technique and began saving up 
seed. Now I sow the seed by the 
handful in two narrow lines about 10 
inches apart. Result—a magnificent 
hedge 40 feet long and seven feet high 
ablaze with bloom from bottom to 
top. 

They are planted so thickly that 
they inroot each other, and I do not 
thin them at all. The only storm that 
ever flattened them also flattened my 
corn, which will give you an idea of 
what they will stand. 

George P. Lovell 
68 Elm Street 
Keene, New Hampshire 


FLOWERS? 


I have only one criticizm to make. 
Don’t have so many articles on how 
to grow flowers. Stick to fruits and 
vegetables. That’s what 99°, of your 
subscribers want; healthy food to eat 
and grow healthy. 

Patrick LaCedra 
304 Saratoga Street, 
East Boston, Mass. 


FLOWERS? 


I would like to see more suggestions 
about flower gardens in your maga- 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 
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Consider the Soil First! 


success! Start right! Condition the 
growing 


zine; also hints for the greenhouse. 
Mrs. E. J. Zimmerman 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


IN PRAISE OF VINES 


As usual I’ve read the latest issue 
of O. G. from cover to cover as soon 
as it arrived. All articles are of wide 
and uniform interest. 

Such things as Prof. Oberle’s article 
on Grapes are especially fine. Of 
course anything from the pen of Dr. 
McFarland is very welcome. His life 
time of interest in all phases of gar- 
dening, his deep insight into horticul- 
tural practices resulting from a long 
life time of observation are of great 
interest to us of the younger gener- 
ation. I always welcome his articles. 

Sometime I would like to see an ar- 
ticle on the use and growth of vines 
(by Dr. McFarland or anyone else 
well equipped); types, varieties, uses, 
etc. Such vines as clematis, in which 
| am trying to revive interest, Schizo- 
phragma hydrangeoides, Actinidia and 
the many others are invaluable in the 
garden for their many uses. I have 
visited garden after garden and have 
pointed out dozens of cases where 
vines could have well been used to 
advantage to add the third dimension 
to the garden plan. 

Vines are too often limited to the 
use of a few quick annuals, morning 
glories, etc., an occasional Jackmani 
clematis and maybe a silver lace vine. 
An interest in up-in-the-air gardening 
could receive a shot-in-the-arm with 
a good over-all view article by such a 
man as Dr. McFarland. 

Frank Cassel 
McKeesport, Pa. 


GREENKEEPERS’ COMPOST 


I was “raised” on manure but 
thought compost was only a_ nice 
name for manure. Now I know I have 
been familiar with slow-motion com- 
posting for 25 or 30 years. The golf 
course greenkeepers use it. I think the 
original Scotch pros brought it from 
Scotland. The greenkeeper makes his 
pile like a haystack—or bigger. That’s 


Insure garden 
soil! Healthy, vigorous- plants begin with 
good, fertile soil. 


NO WEEDS 
NO WATER 


HERSHEY’S 


Ko-K-O 


ORGANIC SOIL BUILDER 
AND CONDITIONER 


FOR LAWNS AND GARDENS 


@ Apply Direct to the Soil 
® Mix in the Compost Heap 
© FEED TO EARTHWORMS 


An essential material fer the Organic Gardener 
. « « « A slow-acting, long-lasting energizer that 

and lenishes the organic content of the 
soil . .. . Improves soil texture . . . . absorbs 
and retains plant-nourishing moisture . ... helps 
decomposition of soil break-up into humus... . 
binds sandy soils . . . . loosens clay soils. 


WHAT IS HERSHEYS Ko-K-0? 


Cocoa bean shells and other parts of the cocoa 
bean are expertly blended and sweetened to produce 
a natural, organic material furnishing a steady 
source of humus for the soil. 


PACKED IN HANDY 50 LB. BAGS 
if your dealer cannot supply yeu we will ship 
direct to you. Freight prepaid East of Mississippi 
River, (Write for freight rates west of Mississippi 
River.) Send $2.25 for each 50 Ib. bag; enough for 
200 sq. ft. of NEW lawn or garden. Minimum 
Shipment 100 Ibs. (2 Bags). 


HERSHEY ESTATES 


HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


Dear Garden Friend: 


NOW IS A GOOD TIME TO 
ORDER YOUR COPY OF 


"The Book of the Year" 


Gain FINANCIAL 
INDEPENDENCE 


“SECURITY ACRES” Sensa- 
tional New Book, tells how 
to create a fine income in 
your own back-yard, a city 
lot or a_ five-acre plot. 
“Security Acres” presents 
scores of novel, proven, practical ideas, hobbies, 
plans, etc. Tells what to raise and how to raise it. 
No guesswork—No experimenting! Hundreds of 
money-making opportunities. Success secrets are 
at your fingertips in this wonderful book—noth- 
ing else like it on the market today. Send $1.00 
bill for your copy at once. Your money back if 
not satisfied. 55 Pages of Ideas. 


ATTENTION! ! 


Men and Women who look ahead are making 
plans now and this AMAZING book will show 
you.. 


“HOW TO HELP YOURSELF 
TO POST-WAR PROSPERITY” 


The man or woman who depends upon salary alone 
to make him rich, well-to-do or even comfortable, 
is making the MISTAKE of his life, for the minute 
ou stop working, the money stops coming in, 
ose a day and you lose a day’s pay—while ex. 
penses go right on. Hundreds of Money-making 
ideas are in this wonderful book. 


= 96 Pages .... $1.00, P.P. 


“REMEMBER, YOU CAN’T ADVANCE IF You 
SIT STILL” 


PLOWMAN’S 
FOLLY 
By 
EB. H. Faulkner 


@ Follow this new method 


of restoring and in- 
ing vanishing top- 
sol 


@ Tested successfully by 
experts 


Here is a method so 
simple and easy that 
anyone can understand 
and apply it. So successful, the author’s crops 
are the envy of his neighbors. Explains how 
you, by the time-honored custom of turning the 
with a moldboard plow, may be ruining your 
land. Mr. Faulkner outlines a method by which 
you may gain rich, high-yield land from even in- 
ferior soil. This method is now in use in man 
formerly unprofitable areas . . . you can use 
on your farm, too. E. H. Faulkner 
is an agricultural expert who has 
carried on his own experiments dur- $2.00 
ing recent years. 161 pages 


HOW TO MAKE A GOOD 
LIVING ON A SMALL FARM 


Plan now to get away from city 
worries, war shortages, high rents, 
inflation. Use this book as your 
guide. Abundantly illustrated with 
workable plans and diagrams. 
Over 400 pages. 


Send $2.50 with order. 


We pay 
all postage charges. 


order direct from: 


Easier Gardening for YOU—Read. 
“PLOW NOT — WEED NOT” 


A new booklet with 21 photos showing 4 test 
gardens, 2 not plowed, all 4 not weeded, some un- 
attended for 3 weeks at a time. This booklet is 
believed to be the first to actually show the aver- 
age gardener how to have a garden without weed- 
ing and plowing, the hardest and most expensive 
hases of gardening. The most_ valuable hot 
— gardening booklet ever. Only $1.00 Post 
Paid. 


Need a new Home? Then you'll want booklet, 
“THE STORY OF 
PREFABRICATED HOUSES” 


with “list of 100 Firms’ with addresses that make 
prefabricated Houses. One of these may be near 
cou from whom you can buy your dream home. 
Price booklet and names—$2.00. 


For your 1947 Garden and Yourself— 


SIGN BOOK 


Money back in not satisfied. 256 pages. Always the same 
price, $1.10 In the U. S. A. 1947 Copy Now Ready. 


Books make ideal gifts. Back to God’s good earth. 


@ SEND FOR FOLDER ON OTHER 
INTERESTING BOOKS. 


Lightning Speed Mfg. Co. 


P. O. Box 115-XX 


STREATOR, ILLINOIS, U. S. A 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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where those shredder people sell their 
wares. The greenkeeper thoroughly 
mixes manure, vegetable matter, lime, 
_making richest top soil, and sand, shreds the 
“7 whole business, stacks it-up, and lets 
: it sit for a year or two, the longer the 
SELF better. Some of the stacks get pretty 
ITY” hot. 
ee Every greenkeeper has his own pri- 
fortable, vate formula of making composted | 
ming ie top dressing for tees, greens, and 
need lawns. They do not call it composting. 
ng ” 
Mostly they call it “curing.” I have a 
Pp hunch they could shorten the process 
a by making compost and then running 
F You it thru a mixer or shredder with the 
sand and extra topsoil, to get the pro- 
sm portions wanted. I ran a golf club in 
: the late twenties and this curing of 
ead. top dressing in enormous piles had 
OT” then been going on for many years, to 
my certain knowledge. 
BA... . C. W. Truax 
wapad. 7767 South Shore Drive, 
t weed- Chicago 49, IIl. 
00 Post 
WALNUT LEAVES 
a Recently there appeared an article 
aed on the question of the use of leaf mold 
or compost made from Walnut leaves. 
I wish to state that during the past 
SES” year we use the mold from under a 
ee mighty Walnut tree, and incorporated 
be near it with the natural soil in planting 
about two pounds of bush-beans. The 
mold has a distinct bluish cast, and 
_— was fine and crumbly. We incorpor- 
ated a good handful of it to each bean. 
) They grew quickly and wonderfully 
with scarcely a bean missing to germ- 
inate. The beans were clean of the 
aie Mexican bean beetle, except when the 
plants entered old age toward the 
the com close of the season. ‘ 
Pos _We could hardly expect a more pro- 
a lific growth. The flavor of the beans 
d earth. was excellent. We will continue to 


IF YOU WANT THE FINEST 


|| DAHLIAS 


O. Send For Our Catalogue 
ae SOMERHOUSEN DAHLIA GARDENS 
. A. Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia 18, Pa. 


FOR A BEAUTIFUL, 
PERMANENT LAWN 


Staigreen is a mod- 
ern lawn seed mixture, the result 
of years of experiment — free 
troublesome weeds and crabgrass. 
1 tb. $1.25 10 Ibs. $11.75 
2% Ibs. 3.10 25 Ibs. 28.50 
5 Ibs. 6.00 100 Ibs. 110.00 
Helpful Pampblet Free on Request 
Delivery prepaid anywhere in U. 8. A. 
Use 1 Ib. for a new lawn 10 x 20 
fet. — half quantity for renovating. 
Write for Informative Booklet 
LAWN QUIZ 
Cost is 25c, but mailed free on 
request with orders of $5 or 


more. 
1947 Garden Annual 
Free on Request 


132-138 Chureh St., Dept. 0.G., Y.8 


Suburban Stores: Newark, N. J. 
White Plains, N. Y. Englewood, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. Fempstead, L. I. 


3 FRUIT TREES, 
Kelly’s 

ROSES AND SHRUBS 
Choice, sturdy, upland grown stock thet will 
make rapid growth and bear plenty of fruit. 
Our FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRIES, RASP- 
BERRIES, GRAPES, BLUEBERRIES, ROSES and 
SHRUBS are noted for their vigor. Write for 
our new 1947 CATALOG in full color. It's FREE. 
Free Planting Guide with each 
order. We GUARANTEE SATIS- 


FACTION. 

Our 67th Year 
KELLY BROTHERS NURSERIES, INC. 
3 MAPLE ST. DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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PAGE'S SEEDS 


For best results in gardening, 
the ground should be rich and 
well prepared—but seeds should 
be right too! That's why 
thousands of experienced gar- 
deners depend on Page’s Quality 
ds year after year— 
know Page’s honest quality pays in finer, 
healthier gardens and fields. 
Your Page Seed Dealer carries a full line of 
the best known varieties of 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds 
(in packets or bulk) 
Lawn Grass, Pa-Se-Ce Brand Seed Corn, Millet and 
other field seeds. 
Visit your nearest dealer today 
—or write for his name. 


The Page Seed Co. 
P. 0. Box B-20 
GREENE, W. Y. 


FLOWERS 
Each the finest 
of its class 


White Beauty 
AGERATUM 


Pure glistening white count- 
erpart of Purple Beauty, long 
a favorite. 50 Rooted Cut- 
tings, $10.00. 

Transportation Prepaid 


Improved 
White Beauty 
FOXGLOVE 


(Digitalis) 
Glistening, pure white, with- 
out a single spot. Flower 
heads 2) to 3 ft. $1.00 per 
Pkt., Postpaid. 

Enough for fine border 
display 


WHITE BEAUTY 
Ask for Spring Catalog 


ANDREW R. KENNEDY, INC. ty 
Seeds — Plants — Bulbs 


Dept. V, 22 W. 27th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


AN AMAZING SOIL CONDITIONER 


VITAEOA M 


Gize $1.00 Ash Your Dealer or Write 


SOIL RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHID 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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use Walnut leaf mold for it is an ex- 
cellent form of humus. 
W. E. Bremaer, M. D. 
Schwaner Bldg., 
Fredericktown, Mo. 


PECAN LEAVES and CAMELLIAS 


Near here there are hundreds of 
camellias growing on a small plot of 
ground. They are so thickly planted 
that they crowd one another, large old 
bushes, very healthy. They are kept 
mulched with leaves, among them be- 
ing large amounts of pecan leaves, 
Perhaps this answers Mr. Unger’s 
question. 

Mrs. W. G. Melvin 
Newport News, Va. 


CAMELLIAS and NUTS 


I have thoroughly enjoyed the few 
occasions I have read Organic Garden- 
ing and your theories seem quite log- 
ical to me. 

A letter in your January 1947 issue 
asking if camellias can be grown under 
English Walnut trees. I know of one 
instance where they have and have 
done very well. A good friend of mine 
in Claremont, California grew several 
large camellia plants under his Eng- 
lish Walnut. They were thrifty, heavy 
bloomers and in general gave him no 
trouble. The soil there was sandy and 
well drained. I hope this may be of 
some assistance to your Texan reader 
—if a Texan will take advice from a 
Californian. 

Nathan C. Sweet Jr. 
500 N. Sierra Madre Blvd. 
Pasadena 8, Calif. 


SUNFLOWER SEED—THE 
MIRACLE FOOD 


Now about my reaction to the eat- 
ing of sunflower seed. I too had that 
quivering eyelid, I ate the seeds only 
a few days and it ceased. Then com- 
pany came and I forgot all about sun- 
flower seeds until the quiver started 
again, which reminded me to get busy 
with the seeds again. What I pur- 
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ORGANIC GARDENING | 


Count on Wayside for the newest 
—just as you count on us for the 
finest. These choice items typify Way- 
side’s fine spring offerings: 


_.NEW CALIFORNIA ROSE ORIGIN- 
ATIONS. Exclusive Wayside Garden 
introductions. Glorious: Vermillion 
buds, semi-double flowers of Tyrian 
rose. White Wings: Dogwood-like 
flowers, gold-tipped amethyst  sta- 
mens. Ming Toy: Dainty, rose-colored. 
Quite like a miniature Camellia. 


NEW GIANT GLADIOLI FROM 
HOLLAND. Hybrids of famous Pic- 
ardy. Unsurpassed for. giant size and 
high color value. 


50 MENTOR AVE. 


New Varieties rich in BEAUTY 


NEW ROSE EDITH WILLKIE. 
Pointed bud of jasper red. Inside 
shrimp pink. A Hill creation. 


PLUS many Wayside introductions 
of recent years which have become 
favorites of discriminating flower 
growers. 


Send For Finest Horticultural 
Book-Catalog 


176 pages. Hundreds of 
flowers in full color. Com- 
plete cultural instructions on 
growing finest roses, shrubs, 
plants and bulbs. To be sure 
ou get this outstanding 
book, it is mecessary that 
you enclose with your re- 
quest 50c, coin or stamps, to 
cover postage and handlirig 
costs. 


Wayside A Gardens 


MENTOR, OHIO 


Baby Gladwoh 


The Little Fellows out of Fatryland. 


Ruffled and frilled, dainty florets, one-eighth to one- 
fifth the size of the large flowered varieties, in color- 
ing extremely clear and pure, on wiry stems from 15 
to 30 inches. 


Accept our introductory offer of 25 BULBS IN 5 
LOVELY, DISTINCT VARIETIES FOR $5.50 and you 
will receive our descriptive booklet with valuable cul- 
tural directions ete. free. 


H. J. OHMS. INC. 
FLOWERBULB SPECIALISTS 


Stamford, Conn. 


ARNHEMIA GARDENS 
Hunting Ridge and Haviland Roads 


Rare DAFFODILS 


EXCITING NEW TYPES 


Nelis Nurseries have made a specialty of the new 
and unusual in Daffodils, and are now offering the 
most dramatic types developed during the war 
years. Those interested in the latest Trumpet, 
Barri. Incomparable, and Leedsi creations will find 
the new 1947 Nelis Catalog a ‘‘must’’—over sixty 
varieties listed, many illustrated in color. Also the 
largest selection of rare and exotic Tulips. Write 
—now—for free copy. 


BE AMONGST THE FIRST TO HAVE 
THE NEWEST DAFFODILS 
AND TULIPS 


Get your 1947 illustrated Nelis Catalog now. 
Write—today—for free copy. 


NELIS NURSERIES, Inc. 


204 Lakewood Bivd. — Holland, Mich. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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EED, fertilizer and time are 
largely wasted unless your 
soil is first properly conditioned. 
Premier Certified Peat Moss, 97% 
organic, gives your soil loam-like 
texture, making it more produc- 
tive. It absorbs 20 times its own 
weight in moisture . . . loosens and 
aerates heavy soil .. . adds body to 
light soil . . . prevents leaching. 
Water and fertilizer penetrate 
deeply, feeding the roots with 
moisture and plant food as needed. 


Your garden can be no better 

than your soil. Get Premier Peat 

Moss — with the Certified Seal 
— at your dealer's. 


PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP. 
535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


@AN ORGANIC REVITALIZER 
@NOT CHEMICAL 
@ EXCELLENT POR GARDEN COMPOST 


Helps to worm life propag 
Very beneficial to plants, flowers, shrubs and trees. 


40 pound peckege, $2.00 F.0.8. Chicege 
Ubere! discovat quectities 


ORDEP FROM 


CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


69 -'73 N PEORIA STREET 


chased at a seed store was so hard 
and dry I had to soak it over night. 
I thought it must be so dead it would 
not grow if planted but after two days 
it started sprouting. At that stage it 
is easy to remove from the shell. 
Needless to say I am sold on sun- 
flower seed as a remedy. 

I was surprised and pleased to see 
my “writing” in December Organic 
Gardening. I have since received let- 
ters of inquiry about seedling fruit 
trees from New York and Montana 
also a copy of The Dirt Farmer from 
Post Falls, Idaho, which reminds me 
that Organic Gardening surely gets 
around. I would feel lost without it 
and have been a reader only six 
months. 

Grace K. Williams 
605 Elm 
Coffeyville, Kansas 


TURNING COMPOST 


As to the job of turning the com- 
post piles. I’ve been thinking about 
the question and have gotten a couple 
of ideas. 

1. If one were to build the pile on 
a very large piece of heavy wire fenc- 
ing, say 1% or 2 inch mesh, the com- 
post would have contact with the 


HUMUS FROM 


of manure. No need, any more, 
for your compost pile to 


leaves, grass-cuttings, 
in about 8 weeks. 


weeds, table refuse, 


every square foot counts. 


its months-saving miracle on compost heaps. 
directions come with every order. 


“Quick-Return Method of Compost-Making.” 


COMPOST IN ONLY 8 WEEKS 


New herbal "activator", used heavily in wartime England, 
now available to American gardeners 


No need, any more, to be without a compost pile 
for lack of space; or to worry about the scarcity 
to wait months 
“convert” to humus. 
Now you can produce rich, fine humus from your 
etc., 


This great discovery helped win the battle for food 
in England, where garden space is scarce and 
Now it comes to Amer- 
ica! It is a formula of herbal activators—a light, 
powdery substance that, mixed with water, works 
Full 
Fill out coupon 
and send with $1; money back if not satisfied. 
You can only get this product by mail, from us. 


Also send 50c additional for Miss Bruce’s boek, 


A year’s supply, enough for 4 heaps 
up to 6 feet 
only $4.00 


nd ack, 
Methog Please send Vator, : 
: NAMB : 


. 
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hard 
night. RAS B E LAN 
— Ready for immediate delivery. Will bear this summer. 
ays, Per 10 Per 25 = Per 100 
age it Heavy Plants, 2 year, Transplanted ........eeeeeeeeeeeeeees $3.00 $7.00 $25.00 
shell. INDIAN SUMMER. Everbearing Red. Bears in June and September. 
sun- MORRISON. Black. Berries averaging almost one inch across. 
SODUS. Purple. Most productive of all raspberries. 
— Guaranteed to grow. Add 5% for postage. Cash with order or C. O. D. 
ee 
‘ganic RASPBERRY COLLECTION (GROUP NO. 708) 
d This collection should yield an ample supply for an average family. 
let- 30 Raspberry plants, 2 year, Transplanted, ready to bear this summer (10 of each variety 
fruit listed) for only $8.00 (add 40c postage). | 
itana, STERN’S NURSERIES Dept. O GENEVA, N. Y. 
from 
Is me frie, NUT BEARING FIRST TIME ANYWHERE! 
TREES The Pre-fabricated 
1 
y six CHINESE CHESTNUTS WILLOW GROVE 
Easily Grown, Heavy Yielders, Northern Strains 
Plant. for Beauty—Profit—Shade—Nuts—Fun COMPOST BOX 
Imagine! One box does the work 
NUTS IN 4 YEARS! of two. Novel take-apart feature 
Send postcard now for free booklet and prices helps save time and fuss when it’s 
} on ever 20 varieties of Nut trees. I have ex- compost-turning time. Designed 
perimented with nut trees for over 50 years. ro -” ean rs “ore 
n a few minutes. No 8 re- 
HIGH BUSH BLUEBERRIES avired.  Ruggedly constructed. 
Grew at Home—cultivated Blueberries of im- 
proved varieties. A few bushes will grow os 
plenty for Dessert, Pies and Canning. Circular heap builds up. 
telling how to grow them Free with each order. , 
co We have a good collection of OAK TREES HOW TO USE 
m- Write for prices. von tt 
rier 
about SUNNY RIDGE,  swarthmore. Pa. front slat. Fill with compost, ma- 
couple - terials. Fasten front slats as re- 
quired. 
2nd Stage—Time to turn heap. 
il GROW BIGGER, BETTER Dis-assemble box and set up in 
in FLOWERS, FRUITS, VEGETABLES! Snd arrangement. Transfer ma- 
fenc- It’s easy when you use VITALOAM—Famous Greenhouse terial into box. Makes pw 
. preparation used by professional growers everywhere. Just finished compost to cover sq, 
. ae mix with the soil. NOT a commercial fertilizer, but a ard ain Satisfaction 
Humus and Organic Soil Conditioner. Cannot burn or harm . 
the the most tender plant or seed. Only one treatment needed guaranteed or money refunded. 
during the growing season. Prepare NOW for a more pro- ONLY $17.75 Complete 
duetive garden this coming season. Write for FREE details Shipping charges extra. 
(3¢ etamp appreciated), or order from ad: : 
3 Ib. Can—$1.00 25 Ib. Can—$3.50 
50 Ib. Can—$6.00 100 tb. Bag—$9.00 Willow Grove Earthworm Hatchery 
S Sinclair Building 
SOILSERVICE “Vitaloam”’ Easton and Old York Roads 
Son TOWNSEND, MASS. WILLOW GROVE . . . PENNSYLVANIA 
x 
Evergreen 
Trees and Shrubs 
CARDEN TRACTOR & / Mixed Carload Lots 
POWER MOWER Carload mixture consists of 500 
ra = Canadian Hemlock, 200 Flame * 1000 
Azaleas. 300 Rhododendron 
Maximum—3 to 5 ft. for $450.00 
: Rhododendron Maximum Carload Lots 
wick. * This carload lot consists entire- 
ly of Rhododendron Maximum.¥ 600 Clumps 
Size of plants varies from 2 to 
4 ft. ~ for $400.00 
All Prices Are F. 0. B. Terms—Cash With Order 
SHRUBBERY SUPPLY CO. 
* p R. F.D. 5 JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
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For a Gay Effect 
In Your Garden 


Plant AQUILEGTA 


These native flowers of North America are 
very popular as cut flowers. Will grow in 
any location but give best results in well 
drained and sunny spots. 


We offer these choice varieties: 
Mrs. Scott Elliott’s Hybrids—fine field-grown 
plants of the long spurred Columbine running 
in shades from light blue to pale pink, creamy 
white, delicate lavender, brilliant scarlet, etc. 
Wher used en masse or interspersed in the 
hardy border they give an effect of airy dain- 
tiness_not attained by any other flowers. In 
assorted colors only. 


CRIMSON STAR—very lovely rich crim- 
son, with a white center. Flowers from early 
May until heavy frost. 


YELLOW HYBRIDS - WHITE HYBRIDS 
All these plants will flower this year. 

50 cents each $4.00 per dozen 

$35.00 per 100 (f. 0. b. Madison) 


Send for our new beautifully illustrated 
catalog. The 25c charge will be 


deducted from your first order. 


Tottys 


BOX O 
MADISON, N. J. 


@ Ripens shortly after regular 
strawberry season. Bears contin- 
uously until frost. Fine flavor, extra 
sweet, keeps longer than most var- 
ieties, ships well. Compact plants 
bear heavily. Red all through. 
Guaranteed to arrive fresh and in 
good condition. 


12 tor $1.50 
25 fer 2.50 
50 ter 5.00 
100 ter 9.50 
Postpaid 


Send for COMPLETE NURSERY CATALOG 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 


* Dept. K, HILLSBORO, OREGON 


or 

very Need, Soil, Location, Climate 
au Blueberr 
Our 1947 Berry Book lists the 
A) varieties you need for highest berry 
production and profit. Each variety 
fully described with special in- 
formation on areas te which best 
Write Today fer Your Copy. It’s Free 
23 Berry St., Salisbury, Maryland 


STRAWBERRIES 


adapted. 
RAYNER BROS. 
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ground, and yet when the time came 
a tractor could turn the pile by means 
of a couple of cables thrown over the 
pile and fastened onto the farthest 
edge of the wire netting. I don’t know 
whether this method would work or 
not—the pile might be too heavy or 
the material might fall through even 
such a small mesh—but if it succeed. 
ed, the method could be improved 
upon. 

2. An easier way would be to tum 
the pile with a horse and a slip. A 
slip hooked onto a tractor wouldn’t be 
so good, for the tractor, in climbing 
over the pile, would pack the compost 


too tightly. 
R. M. Pratt 
Yakima, Washington, 


QUICK SUCCESS 


I am a toolmaker, but have garden- 
ed for 25 years as a hobby. 
I have studied the best fertilizers to 


-use, and what different vegetables 


needed. 
In the past few years I have worn 


A new perennial 
for summer flowers 


SHELL PINK PLATYCODON 


is a NEW Balloonflower that adds an 
interesting color to the none too abundant 
group of hardy plants flowering in July 
and August and is equally dependable as 
the more familiar Blue and White Bal- 


loonflowers. 


The plants we offer have already flow- 
ered and can be depended upon to bloom 
next summer. 


Order today for spring planting. 


3 for $2.00, or 10 for $5.00 
postpaid 
Ask for 1947 Catalog 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, INC. 
909 Adams Street 


North Abington Massachusetts 
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out two hand cultivators trying to 
keep the ground loose. Now for the 
past two years I have been using the 
Organic Gardening principle and it 
certainly is the answer. I could say a 
lot of things in my two ‘years exper- 
ience for Organic Gardening, but it 
would just be repeating what many of 
your readers have said. 

You say it will take four years of 
Organic Gardening to get the best re- 
sults. 

If the next 2 years will improve my 
garden as the past 2 years | am anx- 
jous to see the results. 


Irvin L. Stair 
468 Stetler Avenue 
Akron 12, Ohio 


EXPERIENCES IN CALIFORNIA 


I am having some real interesting 
experiences giving out your subscrip- 
tion getting booklets. into 
a seed store and noticed a whole shelf- 
ful of chemical fire and brimstone 
awaiting its turn to be sold. I said to 
myself, “somebody’s feelings might be 
hurt in this place” and said to the 
party in charge, “here’s the latest on 
soil conservation” handing him“ the 
Organic Gardening booklets. After 
starting to go out of the door, I 
heard someone say, “Just a minute”. 
I turned back to see what it was all 
about. “Who prints these booklets?” 
My reply was, “the author of the 
book, PAY DIRT, the greatest con- 
tribution to our American Agricul- 
ture. He is also the editor of the finest 
garden magazine in this country. 
Have you ever come across either one 
of these publications?” “Sure thing” 
came the reply, “the magazine. Just 
leave me a half dozen of those book- 
lets if you can spare them.” I said, 
yes sir” and handed them to him. 

This morning I went into the office 
of the Modesto Bee to get several 
copies of yesterday’s editorial on com- 
posting. I saw the two editors in con- 
versation and handed each one a 
booklet. It sure went into a real con- 
versation as they became very much 


ADIOLUS 


BIGGEST 
BULB BARGAIN 
IN AMERICA 


Think of it! This amazing low 
ice brings you 100 blooming size 
jola bulbs—8 glorious rainbow mix colorsin 
these 2-year-old, high-price varieties: Picardy, Dr. 
Bennet, Shirley Temple, Peggy Lou, Maid of Orleans. We 
will replace any bulb which does not FLOWER 5 YEARS. 
Order now while they last! Sent in plenty of time for 
spring planting. Money back guarantee. 
EXTRA-Prompt orders receive 3 TUBEROSES without 
additional cost. Bloom first year into waxy white, fragrant 
flowers, 2 to 3 ft. tall, can be grown in pots, too. 
SEND NO MONEY — RUSH ORDER 
Cash orders sent prepaid—else pay $1.94 plus postage on 
arrival. Send order, name and address to 


I.CHIGAN BULB CO. 
Dept. Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


SUPER-HARDY 


CHERRIES 


THRIVE IN MINNESOTA 

... and throughout U. S. 

KOREAN bears full size bright red 

cherries on radiant blooming, 3 ft. 

plants, often 2nd year. NANKING bears 

delicious fruit of true-cherry flavor on 6 

ft. plants. More NEW items in FREE 

CATALOG. WRITE TODAY. 

FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 
210 4th St., Faribault, Minn. 


Canadian 


Hemlock 


Size 25 "100 


3-4 ft. $25. $ 80. 
4-5 ft. $35. $120. 
5-6 ft. $45. $160. 


Carload lot of 1000 for $775. 
Made up of: 


250 3-4 ft. 250 4-5 ft. 
250 5-6 ft. 250 6-7 ft. 


DOE RIVER 
EVERGREEN CO. 


Box 15 


Elizabethton, Tennessee 


Famous 
$194 
FR 
1947 
CATALOG 
LS YZ 
ng. 
C. 
13 


Start your seeds, seed- 
cuttings, ete., in 
. Better 
plants with sturdier root 

(A systems; 
FEZ no wilt, no setback when 
M5 transplanted outdoors. 

. Millions used by profes. 
sional growers. Made of 


25 
PLANT BANDS 


cariler results; 


{50 PLANT 
BANDS 


(with full instruc- 
thons) for $1.25. 

fer $2.30 (Postpaid). Or 
1500 by express (not pre- 
paid) only $9. BE SURE 
ef your supply by ordering NOW. 

CLARENCE B. FARGO 
14 Fargo Bldg. Frenchtown, M. J, 


EARLY 


MUMS 


ARF 
CUSHION 


All Distinet 
All Hardy 
Bushels 


BEST MUMS FOR 
5 cut FLowers $1 


Fi Double Hi Long-Stemmed Sinds: 1 cach 
wad Red, Waite, Breeze, Yellow 

ALL 3 ABOVE OFFERS 
16 BEAUTIFUL PLANTS 


SENT POSTPAID ABOUT MAY 1 
THESE PLANTS WILL BLOOM THIS YEAR 
Ask for ROCKNOLL’S FREE CATALOG ef all the 
new Chrysan am and Hardy Flewers. 


ROCKNOLL ‘cs Morrow, Ohio 


BULBS UNUSUAL 


As different as they are delightful. Bessera, Glor- 
josa, Eueharis, Crinum, Amorphophallis, Acidan- 
thera, Ornithogalum Saundersiae; a few out of 
many in our New Illustrated Catalog, ready on 
request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. D Moorestown, New jersey 
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8 LOVELY Colors 


$2 - 


—— in the contents of the book. 
ets. 

I had sold Mrs. Louthain, 44%) 
Piedmont Ave., Oakland 11, Calif, the 
book, PAY DIRT. She had this book 
on the desk of her office—she is q 
wholesale health food dealer. A pub. 
lic accountant came in to go over her 
accounts for the income tax. After 
he finished going over the books, he 
noticed the book, PAY DIRT, in 
front of him and asked for permis. 
sion to look it over for a few minutes, 
Of course, Mrs. Louthain consented, 
Those few minutes went into an hour, 
and the accountant said, “Madam, 
that’s one of the greatest books ever 
written. Being you are in the business 
that you are, I want to relate an ex 
perience that will help you really ap. 
preciate this book, and what it means 
to our agriculture. My regular work 
is not accounting; I am a superintené- 
ent and manager of canneries. Several 
years ago I made application for the 
position of superintendent of a cam 
nery. On completing the affidavit, 
the manager stated that he had a real 
problem that just came in. 

“ “Will you please come with me into 
the canning department? Here ar 
the peas that wouldn’t cook; what’ 
wrong?’ Have you the address where 
they came from? asked the new super- 
intendent. ‘Yes, indeed’. He took a 
sample of the peas, went over to 
where they were grown and took sam 
ples of the soil, and took it to the unt 
versity to be analyzed. It turned out 
to be arsenic from the spraying that 
was carried on in the poor orchard 
that had formerly occupied the 
ground where the peas were grown. 


“ ‘That’s where the trouble lies, 
stated the superintendent, and the 
peas were carted off to the city 
dumps.” 

Another experience comes from 4 
buyer of fruit and vegetables for a 
cannery. He stated that he had seen 
in the delta region of the Sacramento 
river where superphosphate was use 
in containers that were placed on hy- 
drants, and the water turned on, flow 
ing down between the rows of celery 


wood, not paper. Size | 
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<4 >> 
S 
SPECTACULAR 
3 ENGLISH MUMs $1 
Giant Red, Yellow, Bronze, 4” - 6” Across. Be first 
a your locality te raise these Hardy Chrysanthememe 
of greenhouse size. 
Each $2 order sent by April 30 earns a free plant 
of BonFire—a grand red mem. | 
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and asparagus. The earthworms were 
destroyed instantly. The farmers here 
say you can’t find any earthworms in 
the fields, only around the barns; how 


true it Is. 
Charles J. Berg 
318 California Avenue 
Modesto, Cal. 


UNSOLVED QUESTION 

I am a beekeeper and would like 
to know if you have any evidence on 
the organic content and the ability 
of a plant to secrete nectar. I am won- 
dering if the high chemical content 
of our soils today cuts down the 
flow of nectar or if it might stop it 
entirely. 

It has been ten years since we had 
a flow of clover honey. I find it hard 
to believe it is all because of the 
weather. The weather has an impor- 
tant bearing but it does not seem 
that it would be bad for 10 years in 
a row. 

Our department of agriculture says 
that all dairy farming and fruit grow- 
ing depend on the bee. 

After witnessing the effect that the 
high organic content of the soil has 
on plants where seeing is the only 
way to believe the change that comes 
over them, I cannnot but believe 
therein lies the reason for the failure 
of our honey flows. 

Will appreciate anything you can 
say about this condition. 

Lloyd W. Coon 
Williamsfield, Ohio 


What do our readers know? Per- 
haps a reader has made observations. 
Send them in and we shall publish 
them in the magazine for the bene- 
fit of all. 


COMPOST LIME 


Pulverized oolitic limestone—genuine calcium car- 
bonate . . . . for composting and for neutralizing 
(sweetening) and fortifying soils. Use only genuine 
limestone—sharp limes destroy nitrogen! Now is 
the time to use limestone. 
Two 80-lb. bags, $2.00; 10 bags $9.60 
Shipped freight collect. Order sew. 
B-M Plant Products, Bridgeton 14, Indiana 


CAMELLIAS - AZALEAS 


and 


Gardenias, Hadley’s 
Mud dipped Roots 4 in. Pot 
10 to 18 inch .... .50 .75 
Azaleas, Standard varieties, such as 
Fisher’s Pink, Pride of Dorking, Elgans, 


Formoso: 
Mud dipped Roots 4 in. Pot 
8 to 15 inch .50 Each .75 Each 
Camellias (Japonicas), such as Chand- 
leri Elegans, Monarch, Cameo Pink, 
Pink Perfection, Herme: 
Mud dipped Roots 4 in. Pot 
10 to 18 inch .... 1.25 1.60- 
Rare Camellias, such as Debutante, 
Purple Dawn, Gigantea, Kumasaka 
Varigated: 
Mud dipped Roots 4 in. Pot 
10 to 18 inch .... 2.25 2.75 


We have 450 Varieties, all colors, solid — 


and variegated, in Azaleas and Camel- 
lias and will make your selection if 
you wish. Money back guarantee. 
Mud dipped Roots are packed in little 
soil and Sphagnum moss. 

CHECK WITH ORDERS 


NATIONAL NURSERIES 
Dept. 22 Biloxi, Miss. 
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te 
of OW... MAKE Your 
LAWN CARPET OF 
VEL VETy GRASS; 
it’s and fun too, when you know 
the “tricks” of how it’s done as sug. 
ested in Scott's lawn Care bulletins. 
A FREE 2-year Subscription is yours for 
the asking, Just drop card to... 
om SONS Company 
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With The Editor 


At the moment I am standing at 
the edge of the Grand Canyon in Ari- 
zona gazing at one of the largest holes 
in the world. You are filled with awe 
as you look upon this wonder of Na- 
ture. You watch other people looking 
at this great marvel of stonework and 
stone erosion. Their conversation is 
on a higher plane than that of their 
everyday lives at home. They philo- 
sophize! They are even interested in 
adding to their educational store as 
they listen eagerly for a few facts ex- 
plaining how this mountainous can- 
yon was formed. If we could force our 
politicians to pass laws as they sit at 
the rim of this canyon I believe our 
statutes would be more in the public 
interest. I think this as I stand here. 
Forgive me if it sounds too fantastic, 
as I am drinking in a rare atmosphere 
of an altitude of seven thousand feet 
and you think differently in such sur- 
roundings. Perhaps next week when 
I am back among the practical Penn- 
sylvania Dutch in Emmaus, these 
words may have an impractical ring to 
them. But I am still standing here and 
still thinking these thoughts. 

This is an extremely wide canyon, 
at some points being about twenty 
miles across. My impression had al- 
ways been that it was only a narrow 
slit, about two or three hundred feet 
wide. How wrong I was! The rocky 
sides are a symphony of reds, yellows, 
whites, greys and blues, with a pink- 
ish color being the predominating hue. 
There is every kind of rock known to 
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the general public, such as limestone, 
granites, sandstones, etc., and a few 
known only by geologists. Deep down 
below, perhaps a mile down, you can 
see snaking along, the Colorado River, 
which is the principle force that has 
hewn out this tremendous space. Mil- 
lions of years ago this river was at the 
top of the canyon which at that time 
was non-existent. 

This river, as it goes along, ‘grinds 
at the sides of the mountains, break- 
ing off and carrying along billions of 
silt-like rock fragments in suspension. 
Such water, like those of the overflow- 
ing Nile, when applied to farm lands 
as irrigation, furnish a marvelous soil 
amendment, because these rocks con- 
tain pretty near every mineral known 
to man. I understand a project is 
under way to run this water to Calif- 
ornia for agricultural purposes, but 
unfortunately it seems to be extremely 
difficult to carry the silt along and the 
water will have to be purified of most 
of its minerals. 

This water is being run to Calif- 
ornia in the interest of the general 
public and not for private profit and 
this is where we come to the main 
subject of this editorial. There is a 
certain term that is applied, in the 
study of civics and government, to 
that public interest. It is called emi- 
nent domain. What is this principle? 
It is that the public as a group is more 
important than the public as an indi- 
vidual. To give one example: Sup- 
pose you live in a home which has 
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been in your family for six genera- 
tions. It has sacred memories and 
nostalgic associations. But the Gov- 
ernment has decided that in the pub- 
lic interest a road must run through 
that house. Nothing can prevent it 
from carrying out its purpose, but of 
course you will be given a fair price 
for your property. 

Another example: Suppose you live 
in a built up area of a city and build 
a compost heap in your back yard. 
The Board of Health may tell you 
that you will have to do away with it 
as they say it is a health menace and 
may bring disease to your neighbors. 
They apply the principle of eminent 
domain. The freedom of action of one 
individual must be subordinated to 
the general interest of the community. 
In this case the Board of Health is ab- 
solutely wrong. A correctly made 
compost heap is no health menace and 
will not draw flies. Those Health 
Boards are actuated by the fact that 
a manure heap may draw flies, but 
there is all the difference in the world 
between a manure pile and a well- 
made compost heap. 

There are two ways to correct the 
situation. One—education. If you 
have been the victim of such action 
by a Health Board give us the name 
of the official in charge and we will 
go to work on him with the necessary 
literature to show him that Health 
Boards should actually encourage the 
making of compost heaps. In the long 
run it will bring community health. 
Two—court action. Your health off- 
cer is not the court of last resort in 
this democratic country of ours, but 
unfortunately it will cost you money. 
I believe that the average judge will 
preserve to you your sacred right of 
making a compost heap. 

A few days ago in traveling between 
Tucson and Phoenix, Arizona there 
was pointed out to me a farm of 11,- 
000 acres where vegetables are grown 
in a most unbalanced form of culture. 
It is run by irrigation and almost ex- 
clusively with commercial fertilizers. 
There are no cows, steers, pigs or 
chickens to furnish manure, to keep 
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up the biologic health of the soil. They 
do grow a cover crop every few years 
which is plowed under to furnish or- 
ganic matter to the soil, but that is 
far from sufficient. Without it, this 
land as a farming medium would be 
destroyed perhaps in a couple of de- 
cades. Chemical fertilizers are applied 
by the car-loads, Naturally the nutri- 
tive quality of these vegetables is of 
an extremely low order. 


Now here is a man who has an 11,- 
000 acre vegetable factory. His sole 
aim is to make money. His food will 
not nourish back to health the mil- 
lions of invalids who need vital food. 
It is rather ironic that this farm is 
located right in that very section of 
Arizona where hundreds of thousands 
of desperately ill persons come for the 
curative sunshine and altitude. It was 
pathetic at the hotel in Tucson where 
I stayed to see the victims of arthritis, 
sinusitis, lung troubles and a host of 
other diseases, and they probably 
were given the devitalized vegetables 
produced by this 11,000 acre veget- 
able factory. 

These people have every right, by 
the principle of eminent domain, that 
their food be produced in a manner 
to give them health not disease. By 
this principle the Government should 
force farmers to run their farms as 
rounded units, containing sufficient 
animals to furnish manure. Where 
health is concerned, surely the prin- 
ciple of eminent domain applies. 

The organic farming and gardening 
movement is gaining strength and 
numbers each year. This magazine 
now has close to 60,000 paid subscrib- 
ers. In another year we expect to see 
it cross the 100,000 mark. Organic 
Gardening represents a major revolu- 
tion in the matter of producing the 
food of America. It has educated 
thousands of people to practice this 
new agriculture, and to go out and 
preach this new gospel to the people 
they meet. Things are happening. 

A non-profit foundation is soon to 
be formed tentatively to be called The 
Foundation for Soil and Health. Com- 
petent chemists, biologists and other 
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experts will be employed to place the 
theory of organic farming on a basis 
where all the claims made for it are 
proven scientifically. When it has 
proven that, it is commercially prac- 
tical to grow all of our food on a 
sound, organic basis then I have a 
suggestion to make. Let The Found- 
ation go to our American courts and 


ask for the application of eminent do. 
main in the matter of the production 
of our food. Let The Foundation 
bring legal action against one of these 
large vegetable factories, and get an 
injunction issued against such eyjl 
practices. The Revolution has begun, 


J. I. Rodale 


You Can Help 
The Organic Cause 


You can help by handing out our 
subscription-getting booklets to gar- 
deners in your community. Even 
neighbors, co-workers, fellow mem- 
bers in your church, clubs and or- 
ganizations are prospects. They will 
thank you for giving them this book- 
let, for it may be the means of con- 
verting them into successful, organic 
gardeners. It will show them that 
fertile soil is the foundation of 
healthy crops, ‘healthy live-stock and 
healthy human beings. It points out 
the folly and dangers of using chem- 
ical fertilizers. 


You don’t have to give a sales 
talk or make a follow-up, for the 


booklet in itself will induce them to 
subscribe. Through a coded coupon 
we can trace each subscription to 
your efforts. For this easy, spare- 
time activity you will receive a lib- 
eral commission. 

During the past 7 months, reader- 
subscribers who have handed these 
booklets out among their friends 
were directly responsible for add- 
ing 1,383 new subscribers to our 
mailing list. 


® Send For Your FREE Booklets 

Write to Organic Gardening, 
Dept. Q., Emmaus, Pa. We will be 
glad to send you 25 or 50 booklets. 
State the amount you want. 
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Organic Campaign 


By SIR ALBERT HOWARD, C.L.E. 


Au. over the world the case for ac- 
tion has been established; each indi- 
vidual can today provide for himself 
those practical tests which alone will 
carry conviction to his own mind and 
to the minds of those with whom he is 
in contact. The response of the soil 
to freshly prepared humus must be ex- 
perienced by every active recruit who 
cultivates a garden, an allotment, or 
who controls larger areas of land. If 
his questions are properly posed to 
Mother Earth, her verdict will be 
swift and sure; she will give a ruling 
from which there can be no appeal. 
She will tell him what are the methods 
for growing our own food and that of 
our live stock so that health and well- 
being will result; she will have her 
own ways of indicating her displeasure 
at any attempt to use short cuts like 
chemical manures either by themselv- 
es or in partial replacement of the es- 
sential humus, first by the behavior 
of her unpaid labour force—microbes, 
moulds, and earthworms—then by the 
loss of the power of reproduction in 
plant and animal, followed by more 
disease. All this will be accompanied 
by a marked lowering in taste, qual- 
ity, and nutritive value of the pro- 
duce. 

The creation of an army of compost- 
minded crusaders is certain to encoun- 
ter opposition. The manufacturers 
and distributors of artificial manures 
and poison sprays, who have invested 
large sums in the production of vari- 
ous types of dope, will not remain 
Passive spectators of a campaign 
which threatens their very existence. 
Their disciples in the administration, 
in the research stations and agricul- 


tural colleges, in the press, and in 
broadcasting, can be relied upon to 
pour ridicule on any audacious inno- 
vator who has the temerity to call 
their operations in question. The 
magic word Science will be freely em- 
ployed to bludgeon the iconoclast. It 
will be dinned into our ears that the 
scientific foundations of chemical 
manuring have been well and truly 
laid; the Rothamsted plots will be 
quoted; the results of the many lab- 
oratory workers who have grown 
plants in sand moistened only with a 
solution of appropriate chemicals will 
be emphasized; the need for approval 
by the statistician of the simplest ex- 
periment in a garden or allotment will 
be repeated. With these and similar 
weapons the vested interests will fight 
to preserve their profitable markets; 
the members of the research and 
teaching staffs will do all in their 
power to defend their threatened 
status; that portion of the press which 
depends-on the sale of advertisement 
space will provide publicity. 

How, therefore, can any ordinary 
mortal who cultivates a garden or 
runs a farm hope, with the help of his 
modest equipment, to accomplish any- 
thing beyond his own discomfiture? 
How can the man in the street cope 
with all this discouragement and ac- 
tive opposition? In a very simple 
way. By keeping his mind on the fact 
that the lawyers on either side of a 
contest cannot produce judgment. 
Not even a scientist is a judge. He 
may have the whole of Big Business 
to support him: that makes no differ- 
ence. The judge is Mother Earth, who 
is incorruptible and unpersuadable. 
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COMPOST, TOMATOES, CASTOR 
TREES 


My 1945 crop of tomatoes raised in 
soil which had been fertilized with a 
well known chemical fertilizer were a 
complete failure from blight. In the 
fall of that year I spaded under a fair 
amount of compost which I had made, 
I surely was surprised at the beautiful 
crop of fruit that I raised this past 
summer without a trace of blight and 
also to find the neighbors crop was 
again a complete failure on account of 
blight. I am convinced that compost 


is a cure for at least 90° of our gar- 


den troubles. 

This summer I planted several cas- 
tor beans around my yard and garden. 
They grew to a height of from three 
to four feet except one. This plant 
was like a giant palm tree and many 
people remarked they had never seen 
anything like it and asked for some of 
the seed, but on cutting this plant 
down in the fall I found. the reason. It 
was planted about 5 feet from the 
compost pile and had roots % of an 
inch in diameter running under this 
pile. I measured this giant after it 
was down and found it measured 13 
feet in length and 2% inches at the 
base which proves that even a bean 
knows what is good for it. 

I. G. Madsen, 


Walnut, Iowa 


POTATOES 


My late potatoes planted according 
to your directions, but with a light 
mulch added at planting time, were 
doing beautifully. The nicest I’ve ever 
had, and fastest growing. 

Lenore A Winfield 
Fairfax, Va. 


ORGANICS IN THE SOIL 


I have been burying all our garbage, 
grass cuttings and other similar or- 
ganic matter in our vegetable patch 
for many years. 

Last year all of my_ surrounding 
neighbors had a severe blight on their 
tomato plants, and very few tomatoes, 

Our plants were fine all Summer 
and we had so many tomatoes I could 
readily supply them, which they 
gratefully received. 

Fredric Wailant, 
South Jamesport, L. I. 
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COMPOST YIELDS 

With the help of compost I have 
managed to supply my family and 
myself with vegetables and tomatoes 
throughout the summer months June 
to November on a plot of ground 25° 
x 160’. The only vegetables purchased 
were potatoes and asparagus. We had 
no room for the latter.- We did plant 
potatoes, and 4 25’ rows with a little 
compost, produced 2 bushels. 

Last year I planted Rutgers toma- 
toes 30” apart x 42”. Planted these in 
trenches about 9” below level of 
ground. Before setting out, mixed 1 
wheelbarrow full of compost into each 
2.5’ of row with soil in trench. 9 
plants produced for us, enough to eat 
all summer, to preserve 150 quarts for 
winter use, and to give to neighbors 
and relations. These plants kept bear- 
ing until frost, and then had 3 bushels 
of green tomatoes. 

Three pounds of onion sets brought 
us over 1% bushels of large sized yel- 
low onions (with compost). Grew es- 
carolle (Broad leaf Bat.) 18” across 
weighing 2 lbs. in some cases. I be- 
lieve mul-hing was partly the reason 
for this. Celery and other late crops 
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came through fine also thanks to com- 
post and mulching. One year I did 
not use compost with result that cel- 
ery (Pascal) and other late plantings 
were just about half size of those of 
following year with compost and 
mulch. 

I also had good results with Golden 
Cross Bantam corn—5 plantings in 
succession (10-25’ rows) 2 weeks a- 
part furnished us with about 10 ears 


| of corn twice per week from latter 


part of August until middle of Octo- 
ber. Also used compost same as with 
tomatoes. With succession planting, 
had never an idle row in this garden. 
Vincent J. Mastropaolo, 
110 Todt Hill Rd., 
Long Island, N. Y. 


FIRMLY CONVINCED 


This spring I commenced to make’ 


compost for our 160 acre farm. We 
built it in piles 5x15x5 using 3 six inch 
stove pipes for ventilators. Pipes were 
of course removed as each pile was 
made. I judge that we produced 
about 95 tons of compost, which we 
have just now plowed into the ground 
in the field on which corn will be 
grown next season. 

The loss of organic matter in our 
soil in this country is becoming very 
evident. Most farmers are attempting 
to cure the situation by applying com- 
mercial fertilizer and terracing their 
fields. I have tried compost on my 
rose beds and garden in town and am 
firmly convinced that you have the 
only permanent solution to the pro- 
blem. 

Almer O. Steensland, Mayor, 
Beresford, S. D. 
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THE EXPERT WITHOUT 
CHEMICALS 


I have had some interesting exper- 
iences in gardening many of which 
have tended to bring out the organic 
theory. And I have put lots of your 
theories to work in my garden. Gar- 
dening is not new in my family—my 
grandfather was an expert having 
made it his life’s work; and my father 
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was quite adept at it too. So I have 
sort of grown up in the garden. I carry 
on all phases of the work from the 
cold frame to the county exhibition. 
I don’t mean to sound boastful but 
when the list of winners in the County 
Fair was published last fall in the 
paper it looked as though the “needle” 
was stuck, for I was listed as first prize 
winner in about 80°% of the entries of 
all vegetables in my class. Everything 
I exhibited won a prize and nothing 
came in less than third. This was all 
done without chemicals. 
Lawrence D. Brown, 


Eastview, N. Y. 


ROCK MULCH SUCCESS 


“T have a Transparent Apple Tree 
that is five or six years old. In 1945 
it had seven apples on it that all fell 
off wormy. In 1946 it had about a 
peck of apples which held until ripe 
and no worms. The reason you~can 
see in the shot.” 

J. F. Budd, 
Fisher Street Garage, 
Springfield, Ohio 
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Garden Abril 


NORTH TEMPERATE ZONE: 


Prune evergreen hedges before they resume growth. Do not prune climbing 
roses except for winter-killed parts. Prune other roses. 

Plant trees and mulch on top, water well, so that no air pockets form a 
round the roots. 

Lawns can now be topdressed with compost. 

Hardy vegetables, such as celery, celeriac, carrots, salsify or oyster plants, 
parsnips, radish, parsley and turnip-rooted parsley, spinach and beets, all of 
which can stand a little frost, are sown as soon as you can comfortably work 
outside. Do not work in the soil when it is wet, because it will puddle and make 
a hard surface. Mark the rows. Some gardeners use an occasional radish seed 
to indicate where they have planted slow-growing vegetables, as the radish will 
come up quickly. 

Early cabbage, lettuce, broccoli, cauliflower, kohlrabi may be set out as 
soon as the frosts are over; they may be sown when light frosts are still expected, 
Spinach can be sown too. 

The roses will make their growth and can therefore be given topdressings 
of compost or well rotted cow manure. 

Flowers: You can still sow Shirley poppies, cornflowers, larkspur, sweet 
peas, ageratum, calendula, snapdragon, evening-scented stock, and you may 
now sow practically all the summer flowering annuals. However, usually there 
is little gained by sowing warm-weather flowers too early since they will not 
germinate until the right temperatures arrive. But Clarkia will do best if you 
sow it early, so will mignonette. . 


SOUTHERN GARDENS: 


The bulbs, tubers and corms go out and you can therefore attend to gladi- 
olus, tuberoses, begonias, dahlias, etc. Divide chrysanthemums. Sow zinnias, 
marigolds, petunias, and all the other summer annuals. Try Salpiglossis, which 
requires a warm well drained location and occurs in many stunning colors. 
Mulch roses and rake other mulch material or leaf mold around azaleas and 
other acid-loving plants. Many gardeners have to their sorrow found that acidi- 
fying the soil with sulfates also made the soil unbearable for their beloved flow- 
ering shrubs. When acid peat moss, oak leaves, even saw dust are used, singly 
or, preferably, in mixtures, such trouble does not arise. 

Make succession crops of radishes and lettuce in the warmest parts, where 
lima beans, okra, and other summer vegetables are now planted. Farther North, 
take the cabbages out and give the kohlrabi a trial, because it is one of the most 
delicious vegetables for eating raw. 

Tomatoes if sown may not produce due to temperature increases soon to be 
expected. It is preferable to use plants. The same goes for eggplants and pep- 
ee Eggplants are very decorative and worth having even if you don’t cafe 
or them on the table. Try some Cumquats, which are among the hardiest citrus 
fruits and among the most delightful. They may need winter protection, but 
being low of growth can easily be so treated. 
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ars hyacinths, daffodils and 
lilies, all Easter flowers, are the bright- 
est weathercocks of spring. In pots 
they are cheery decorations to the 
home and in the garden they bring the 
first warm tones of summer. 

In general these bulbous plants are 
not used in the garden nearly as much 
as their fresh colors and their easy cul- 
ture warrants. Some of them, of 
course, must be planted deep enough 
so that the frost will not touch them 
very hard but once they are well 
planted they reappear for several 
years without attention. Some bulbs 
such as daffodils will last but two or 
three years but tulips may grow and 
colonize indefinitely. With dozens of 
varieties of tulips and nearly 200 kinds 
of lilies to choose from fine collections 
can be made of either. Lilies in vari- 
ous varieties will bloom most of the 
summer and tulips for about two 
months. 

Many gardeners are confused by 
the difference between true bulbs, 
corms and rhizomes. Of course, all of 
these are only modified forms of 
stems, swollen out at the base to con- 
tain food for the next season and the 
real root structure is beneath the bulb. 
A cross section of a true bulb shows 
many concentric rings very much like 
a garden onion. From these grow hy- 
acinths, lilies, tulips and snowdrops. 
Corms are more wizened and last but 
a year. On top of each old corm a new 
one develops each spring. From corms 
grow crocuses and gladiolas. Rhi- 
zomes, those elongated, rough stems 
that are shaped like a rough sweet po- 
tato, are the mothers of the familiar 
bearded iris, canna, lily-of-the-valley 
and water lily. 

The culture of bulbs is easily sum- 
marized: 


Uhather Cocks of Spring 


. By FRED McCREADY 


1. Plant them in a rich, sandy soil 
made up of one third sand and two 
thirds scompost. 

2. Be sure they do not get wet feet. 


They DEMAND drainage. Put a 
handful of sand under each bulb 
planted. 

3. In general, plant each bulb three 
times its height. But in particular, it 
is best to study each species separate- 


4. Pack the ground around each 
bulb well in planting so that there will 
be no air pockets. 

5. NEVER cut off the bulb foliage 
after blooming until it is brown. 

Now if you have received one or 
more of these plants as an Easter gift 
let us consider the culture in detail: 


TULIP 


Tulips together with most of the 
bulbous plants have a very ancient 
history. Legend says that they got 
their name from the Persian word 
“toliban”, meaning turban, referring 
to the shape of the inverted flower. 
The tulip was so important to Holland 
in the 17th century that an interna- 
tional stockmarket in them developed 
and ended in a crash, leaving behind a 
lot of tulip-poor growers. Since that 
time Holland has been content to sim- 
ply raise tulips rather than prices. 

Tulips may be enjoyed in the pot as 
received fromthe florist for a week or 
ten days if kept in a room not too 
warm and placed in the cool at night. 
After the flowers have fallen, allow 
the leaves to turn yellow as with other - 
bulbs before separating them from the 
ground. In the fall these bulbs may be 
planted in the garden. 

Tulips like sunny locations, as well 
as well drained and rich soil. Use sand 


_and well-seasoned compost or garden 
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Sirene Tulips McFarland 


Parrot Tulip McFarland 


Bizarre Tulips McFarland 


soil. The bulbs should be planted four 
to six inches deep, depending chiefly 
on how likely the frost is to get to 
them. The best way to plant a solid 
bed of tulips is to dig out the bed six 
inches deep, put a handful of sand 
under each bulb and cover with com- 
post or well-rotted manure and garden 
soil, taking care that the manure does 
not get on the bulbs. 


DAFFODIL, NARCISSUS and 
JONQUIL 

Most of us look for three different 
plants under these names but “daffo- 
dil” is the English name for the flower 
and “narcissus” is the botanical name 
for the plant. The jonquil is only a 
variety of the narcissus family with 
narrow, rush-like leaves and a yellow 
flower. All of this group of flowers 
have been known for thousands of 
years and take their name from Greek 
mythology. 

You probably will find the commer- 
cial florist raising the bicolored trum- 
pet, the yellow trumpet or the paper- 
white variety. Narcissus, however, are 
classified in eleven broad groups and 
some of these are quite expensive and 
for connoisseurs only. 
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King Alfred McFarland 


When you receive your plant place 
it in a sunny window at once in a tem- 
perature not much over 70 degrees. 
Here it will bloom for a couple of 
weeks, depending on how far advanced 
the buds are. But remember to give 
the plant plenty of light and not too 
much heat. After it has stopped 
blooming, place on a back porch or 
cellar until the leaves turn yellow. 
Then dump the pot and dry the bulbs. 
They may be hung on a line by the 
leaves or placed in a wire basket 
where they will remain dry and be out 
of the reach of mice or birds. 

In September pick out the largest 
bulbs for replanting. Out of doors 
these should be planted early enough 
so they have time to form roots before 
winter sets in. Four or five inches 
deep is the usual rule and about the 


same distance apart. In sandy soils _ 


they may be planted an inch deeper. 
Since daffodils (narcissus) will 
bloom for several years the ground 
should be well prepared for them. 
Bonemeal should be mixed with the 
soil and then added each fall as a top 
dressing. When the clumps of flowers 
grow large, divide them and reset 
after they are done flowering and the 


~ 


Narcissus Firebail McFarland 


Jonquil McFarland 
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leaves have turned yellow. In separ- 
ating the bulbs take off only those dir 
visions which come off easily. 


If planted indoors place the bulbs 
in a pot prepared with plenty of peb- 
bles in the bottom. Fill with compost- 
ed soil with a little bonemeal added. 
Plant the bulbs so they almost contact 
the stone and then keep them well 
watered so that the roots can grow 
down into the water among the stones. 


The bulbs also can be grown in 
bowls with pebbles or moss alone and 
no soil. In any case, start them in a 
cool, airy cellar or garret at around 
40 to 50 degress in a dim light until 
the bulbs have rooted. This will take 
about six weeks for the polyanthus 
varieties and 10 to 12 weeks for the 
hardy varieties. In the same time the 
top will have sprouted about an inch. 
After this, remove the bulbs to a light 
room but still in a temperature of 50 
degrees. Too much warmth at this 
stage causes the flowers to fail to 
open. In two to three weeks it is time 
to put the plants on display in any 
sunny window. If the bulbs are grown 
in pebbles and water, keep the water 
at the lower edge of the bulb and add 
a lump of charcoal to the water to 
keep it sweet. 


MADONNA LILY 


This is one of the most beautiful of 
Easter flowers as well as one of the 
most expensive at the florists. To grow 
the flower at home is not difficult if 
the bulb is disease-free. However, the 
mosaic disease quickly attacks an un- 
healthy or poorly fed bulb and ac- 
counts for most lily troubles. As al- 
ways, buy your bulbs and flowers 
from reliable florists. 


The madonna or annunciation lily 
should be kept in its pot until the stem 
shows signs of drying. Then dump out 
the ground and dry the bulb until Au- 
gust. It must be planted in August 
because these lilies have a growth of 
foliage early in the fall. Plant the bulb 
in a partially shaded spot, putting the 
bulb about two inches deep. Shade the 
base of the plant with low-growing 
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vines if you have anything handy, 
Ordinarily the lily will bloom in June 
or July and will do best in a climate 
south of Pennsylvania but will flower 
as far north as Vermont. 

In planting any lilies be sure of 
drainage. If the soil is heavy or wet 
provide for the bulbs by digging a 
good sized hole and partially filling it 
with gravel or coal ashes that are well. 
weathered, before planting the lily, 
Lilies grow best usually on a hillside 
where there is naturally good drain- 
age. Surround each bulb when plant. 
ed with an inch or so of clean sand, 


HYACINTHS 


Hyacinths are a lovely spring flower 
that fortunately are moderately priced 
and easy to force indoors. Outdoors 
they usually become so bushy that 
they may be top-heavy and easily 
broken off in a wind. Therefore, it is 
best to remember to plant them ina 
spot sheltered from wind and heavy 
rain. 

If you have bought a pot of hya- 
cinths, pick the flowers off as they 
fade in order to preserve the strength 
of the bulb. When the leaves are 
faded carefully overturn the pot and 
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extract the bulb, for hyacinth bulbs 
bruise easily. They- also require more 
curing than most bulbs. Place them 
on a screen of chicken wire or on a 
hoard covered with an inch of dry 
sand. Dry in a sheltered” spot away 
from all possibility of rain. After cur- 
ing for three weeks the bulbs may be 
stored in a dry, airy place until au- 
tumn. By the end of September they 
will be ready to plant in a light, right, 
well-drained soil. Plant four to six 


inches deep, depending on how cold 
the climate is. Hyacinths need plenty 
of protection from frost so after plant- 


Earth is here so kind, just tic- 
kle her with a hoe and she laughs with 
a harvest. 


—Douglas Jerrold 


“Have you any abandoned farms 
for sale?” 

Real-Estate Agent—“I will have 
one in about two weeks that I just 
sold to Jones!” 

—Brooklyn Eagle 


Pat had bought a new suit, so he 


ing add a mulch of hay or leaves or 
manure. The mulch also protects from 
any heaving of the ground which 
might expose the bulb. 

Since the hyacinth is a good feeder 
and roots deep the fertilizer should be 
put in before planting the bulb. It 
thrives on well-rotted cow manure 
and bonemeal but this must be mixed 
with the soil so as not to touch the 
bulb. A well-composted soil with a 
little bonemeal is equally satisfactory. 
An annual top dressing of manure or 
are should be applied late each 
all. 


made his old one into a scarecrow, 
which he fixed in his garden. 

Returning home at dusk the follow- 
ing night, he fancied he saw a stranger 
in the garden. Creeping up, he dealt 
the figure a ferocious blow with his 
shillelagh. 

He realised his mistake then. Run- 
ning into the house, trembling all over, 
he said to his wife: 

“Oh, Bridget, Bridget, I’ve had such 
a narrow escape! If I’d worn that old 
suit only two more days, it would 
have been a dead man speaking to you 
this minute!” 


_—W. V. N., Manchester. 
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Che July day four years ago I 
sat under a maple tree at the edge of 
my garden and glumly surveyed the 
scene. My early peas were sparse and 
anemic. Beetles were devouring my 
snap beans. Potato leaves were turn- 
ing brown and my tomato plants were 
yellow and withered. Sweet corn 
which should have been knee high was 
struggling for existence. I hung up my 
hoe. 

Three years later I sat in the same 
spot. I saw rows of pea vines loaded 
with fat pods. My beans were a de- 
light to the eye. Chippewas already 
dug were larger than Idahoes, without 
a blemish and my tomato plants so 
luxuriant I could scarcely believe my 
eyes. Walking between the rows was 
like stepping on a feather-bed. 

What was the answer? Compost 
and four to six inches of alfalfa hay 
covering my entire garden. I was feed- 
ing my plants the same stuff a farmer 
feeds his cows. High protein. Plenty 
of nitrogen. Not in one dose like the 
shot in the arm chemical fertilizer ad- 
dicts give their plants. The hay was 
breaking down slowly, providing ni- 
trogen, phosphorus and potash in just 
the amounts the plants needed as they 
needed it. In addition I was insulat- 
ing my soil as a man insulates his 
house against the cold and the heat. 

This transformation was not 
brought about by any miraculous bolt 
from the blue. It was the result of a 
cold determination to find out why I 
couldn’t grow vegetables by following 
all the rules and using plenty of chem- 
ical fertilizer. I studied, read and ob- 
served. Slowly I began to perceive 
that I had upset nature’s cycle. Not 
through carelessness because I am a 
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Confessions of A Mulcher 


By AVERY NELSON 
Garden Editor, The Syracuse Post-Standard 


_ berry rows in the spring. 


perfectionist in a garden. Through 
sheer stupidity. 

I was strutting across my bare soil 
with my dead commercial fertilizer, 
my spray guns and insecticides trying 
to keep my anemic plants alive long 
enough to harvest a crop. First thing 
I learned was that the bodies of the 
plants I grew must go back into the 
soil. They must return to the soil the 
nitrogen, phosphorus and other ele. 
ments they took from it. I must give 
my plants more living food with 
mulches of weeds, hay, leaves or any 
plant residues I could find. Plants are 
the only living creatures that can con- 
vert organic residues into tissue. 

By fall the hay I had put on my 
garden had almost completely disap- 
peared. The soil was so mellow I could 
rake it about like sand. No insects ot 
diseases had touched my crops and | 
harvested potatoes at the rate of 50 
bushels to the acre. 

Mulching vegetable crops is not 
new. Mulching fruits has long been 
practiced. But mulching vegetables 
with a legume hay is rare, for in visits 
to hundreds of gardens as garden ed 
tor of a newspaper I have never seen 
it. 

My experience with strawberries led 
me in a roundabout way to the hay 
mulch. Every garden book I have 
ever read has recommended straw 
mulch for strawberries. I had no 
straw. So I used leaves heavily in the 
fall. I piled up leaves in a corner of 
the garden and used more between the 


By late May it was apparent that 
I would harvest a strawberry crop the 
like of which I had never seen. Sol 
put the remainder of the leaves be 
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tween my potato rows. I scoured a 
yacant lot for half decayed leaves and 
dead grass. It became sort of an ob- 
session, though I’d never heard of 
mulching potatoes with leaves. I like 
to think of those potato plants on cold 
winter evenings. No artist could have 
reproduced them. 


The next year I tried lawn clippings 
and weeds as a mulch. Clippings are 
of course ideal but no gardener can get 
enough to cover more than a small 
area. However, urban residents are 
unaware of the value of lawn clip- 
pings. They foolishly rob their lawns 
and pile the clippings in the street. I 
loaded some bushel baskets into the 
rear of my car. Whenever I saw a pile 
I stopped and lugged them home. 

Lawn clippings decay quickly. I 
was careful to put on a thin layer at 
a time so they wouldn’t generate heat 
and damage the plants. But it was 
impossible to get enough. So I turned 
to hay. I recalled an article in the Au- 
gust, 1944 issue of Organic Gardening 
describing the remarkable results ob- 
tained by mulching McIntosh apple 
trees with hay at Massachusetts Ex- 
periment Station. 

One statement in particular struck 
me. “In no case has a nitrogen de- 
pression become evident, and in every 
case the mulch was used without add- 
ed fertilizers.” 

In my travels as garden editor I had 
seen tomato plants, squash hills, some- 
times cabbages and more often rasp- 
berries mulched with straw. The 
plants showed lack of nitrogen. This 
is true of straw. Until enough of it 
decays to feed nitrogen bearing soil 
bacteria the plants suffer. Yet straw is 
most commonly advocated as mulch- 
ing material, presumably because it is 
cheaper. 

I asked A. F. Gustafson, professor 
of soil technology at the New York 
State College of Agriculture about 
hay as a mulch. He said that three 
tons of alfalfa hay to the acre is equi- 
valent to ten tons of manure. This 
means a couple of 100-pound bales of 
hay to 1,500 square feet or 60 bales to 
the acre. 
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I paid a cent a pound for alfalfa. 
Then I discovered that old or spoiled 
hay unfit for cattle could be bought 
for half the price and in some instan- 
ces farmers were glad to be rid of it. 
I learned that there is a gap between 
the time the old hay crop is off the 
market and the new crop comes in. So 
I contracted for my hay early. 

I mulched tomato plants a week 
after they were set, row crops as soon 
as they were up a few inches. Pota- 
toes will come through a light covering 
of hay so I put it on immediately after 


_planting. When weeds appeared in the 


rows, which was rarely I simply 
smothered them with more hay. 


Gardeners have been led to believe 
that mulches are a fire hazard when 
dry. This fear can be obviated by wet- 
ting down the hay at intervals but I 
never considered it necessary. 

My experience with peat moss as a 
mulch was entirely unsatisfactory. 
The material is too acid for most vege- 
tables. It absorbs moisture in such 
volume that a light rain never gets 
through to the soil. 

The top two or three inches of soil 
is useless to most plants due to inten- 
sive cultivation. Roots don’t grow 
there because they are at the mercy of 
a gardener with a hoe. I found that 
my plants had utilized every inch of 
the top soil under the mulch. When- 
ever I raised the mulch for examina- 
tion many earthworms would quickly 
withdraw into their burrows. I have 
never seen an earthworm in cultivated 
soil in midsummer. 

One other aspect of the mulch sy- 
stem deserves careful consideration. It 
is the possibility of allowing tomato 
plants to seed themselves in the spot 
where they grew, thus making it un- 
necessary to grow plants indoors each 


year. 

In the fall of 1945 I purposely al- 
lowed a number of ripe tomatoes to 
fall to the ground under each plant 
and decay. Next spring I found clus- 
ters of young tomato plants coming 
up. I thinned them and mulched the 
area carefully to check weeds. Those 
plants produced an abundant, beauti- 
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ful crop at the same time as green- 
house grown plants. 


I am not prepared to say that this 
can be done year in and year out or 
with other vegetable crops that pro- 
duce annual seed. But tomatoes are 
perfectly hardy. Fruits have been 
thrown on the snow and the seeds 
germinated. 


I have never adopted the absurd 
practice of cleaning up the vegetable 
garden each fall, removing dead vines 
and burning them. My plants are left 
in the row to break down‘and return 
to the soil those elements they took 
out. Nature returns nitrogen, which is 
protein to the soil through millions of 
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NOTICE TO READERS! 


bacteria which bring about the decay 
of dead plants. They do the job quick. 
ly and efficiently. They break down 
tissues of the dead and make the ni- 
trogen, phosphorus and potash avail. 
able to succeeding generations of liy- 
ing plants. 

In conclusion, I may add that m 
tomatoes were untouched by blight 
last year. Yet I saw a patch mulched 
with straw that was wiped out over- 
night. I saw another where the gar- 
dener had four 50-foot rows. He had 
gotten around to cultivate only two 
rows. The uncultivated rows escaped 
the blight. The cultivated rows looked 
as though a fire had swept through 
them. 


Beginning with the May Number 
Your Magazine will be Published 


Eight Days Later Than Heretofore 


It should reach. you therefore during the first week of the following 


month instead of the last week of the current month. This will make 
it more in season as the May number will be on your desk in May, 


not in April. 


| 
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Riven knew there was so much 
work for a gardener to do in April 
until I visited an old friend who is 
superintendent of a city park. 

April always was the last-minute 
month for me when I hustled out and 
bought a new rake or a little of this 
seed and that seed and a fistful of 
flower packets. The rest of the month 
I spent calling and re-calling a nearby 
farmer to get my garden plowed. 

But my park-making friend showed 
me a dozen or two things I could do 
for my garden in April and then top- 
ped off by showing me how easy it was 
to make cuttings. Now, I like to gar- 
den the easy way so I was very much 
interested in how quickly sturdy 
plants can be produced. I took my 
discovery to my gardener-neighbors 
and found that since they almost all 
were old-timers at handling cuttings 
they all had some good ideas, too. 

Cuttings, I learned, can be made at 
any time but what most gardeners 
want is to have the new plants in good 
shape by the middle or end of May so 
that they will get a good start out- 
doors. Among the attractive flowers I 
found one may add to his early garden 
by means of cuttings are salvias, pe- 
tunias, ageratum, heliotrope, lantanas, 
cannas and, of course, the geranium. 
It always is easy and interesting to 
start cuttings of geraniums. Take off 
a cutting with three or four “eyes” or 
bumps on the stem and pot it immedi- 
ately in a small two or two and a half 
inch pot in a sandy soil. Place these 
pots on a slightly warm radiator or in 
a warm, sunny window or in a hot 
bed. In April your cuttings still will 
need the benefit of a hot bed or heated 
frame if placed under glass outdoors. 
One of the quickest growers from 
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(Cutting Cuttings) 


By WOODRUFF O. HOPKINS 


cuttings is the coleus. From the mid- 
dle to the end of the month is the time . 
to make your cuttings. These are put 
in sand and within three or four weeks 
they are ready to be planted in small 
pots. Since they grow so prolifically 
and come in such varied colors they 
always make unusual borders and 
colorful patterns. 

From all my teachers I learned 
there are three kinds of cuttings, root 
cuttings, stem cuttings and leaf cut- 
tings. Root cuttings are made only 
from plants which produce root buds. 
Stem cuttings are taken, generally, 
from perennials, shrubs or trees. Usu- 
ally the cuttings are from side shoots 
and are snipped either in the fall or 
early spring. Such plants as the mar- 
guerite, verbena, dianthus and gypso- 
phia are easily propagated this way. 

Fleshy-leafed plants such as the be- 
gonia are usual source of leaf cuttings. 
The African violet, gloxina, pick-a- 
back plant and many succulents are 
started in this way. Examine the Rex 
begonia, for instance, and you will see 
a number of radiating veins on the 
leaves which will remind you of the 
old palm-leaf fan. If a piece of such a 
leaf is cut across through several of 
these veins it will serve as an average 
cutting. All that is necessary then is 
to pin it on the sand in your pot or 
flat. Another method recommended 
by an old-time gardener is to cut a 
pie-shaped piece from the leaf, includ- 
ing part of a vein and with the point 
of the pie cut toward the stem. 

One old lady starts her English ivv 
with part of the stem attached and 
many florists follow this method. She 
uses sansevieria leaves cut into three 
inch pieces, dried for a day and then 
planted perpendicularly. However, 
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sansevieria with yellow bordered 
leaves will return to its plain green 
leaves if raised from cuttings so that it 
is necessary to propagate only by di- 
vision to retain the marked leaf. 

Various plants prefer different types 
of cuttings. As noted, the geranium 
cutting is made from a piece of stem, 
often with a leaf or two attached. Dra- 
caena will grow from a piece of stem 
laid in the sand. And the cacti usually 
need only part of a leaf poked in the 
sand. A tip of a branch of Christmas 
cactus will grow when planted this 
way. 

Stem cuttings usually are known as 
“slips” and generally come from more 
or less woody stems, such as roses. 
Cuttings of this kind should not be 
longer than six inches and should be 
taken from the end of a new_shoot 
when the plant is in active growth. 
Fresh and brittle cuttings will root 
much quicker than old, tough wood, 
they tell me. The slip is cut from be- 
tween two joints on the stem. -These 
nodes where the branches join the 
stem are the usual limits for the cut- 
ting. One professional gardener urged 
me to use a sharp knife or razor blade 
for the cutting so that the tissues 
would not be bruised, thus causing 
them to rot rather than root. Any 
buds on the stem of the cutting should 
be removed since they exhaust the vi- 
tality of the slip. Before planting, 
trim away enough stem so that there 
is an inch of bare stalk to plant in the 
soil. 

Many old-timers seem to prefer to 
root rose slips in water but the profes- 
sionals say that sand is much better. 
My friend in charge of the park ex- 
plained it this way, 

“The idea in planting both seed- 
lings and cuttings is to get a good root 
structure. This is not gotten so well 
by growing in water since the roots 
do not get accustomed to the soil. 
They incline to be weak and spindly. 
But by planting in sand the cuttings 
get enough dampness and the roots 
grow hardier because they have to 
push through the sand.” 


He pointed out that all seedlings 
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and cuttings must be started in what 
might be called “poor” soil in order to 
encourage this root structure. The 
sand serves little other purpose than 
to make the roots work hard and get 
sturdy in hunting for foods However, 
gardeners show a wide preference jn 
their choice of sandy soils. Most ama- 
teurs settle for one third sand, one 
third compost and one third humus 
for a growing mixture. Professional 
florists to whom I spoke preferred to 
start their slips and cuttings in a plain 
flat of sand and later transplant to 
the above mixture. One florist used 
one half sand, one quarter compost, 
and one quarter humus. When a box 
of sand is used sphagnum moss usual- 
ly is put on the bottom. 


Florists generally plant in sand by 
making a groove in it with a blunt 
stick. The cutting is inserted and 
packed well. If only sand is used, as 
soon as the new roots are half an inch 
long the propagation is complete and 
the slip placed in a pot filled with one 
third sand, compost and leaf mold or 
peat moss. 

Carnations, for example, are started 
by the commercial grower in Novem- 
ber. From the plants which are five 
or six months old he clips off three 
inch side-shoots which need only a 
few bottom leaves trimmed off before 
planting an inch deep in-sand. The 
cuttings need no shading during the 
following month but must be kept 
fairly moist at all times and some bot- 
tom heat will make them root quicker. 
Within a month about 90 per cent of 
them will have rooted and be ready 
for two inch pots. 

Root cuttings usually are made late 
in the autumn from hardy plants. 
These are pieces of root from one to 
three inches long, the thicker they are 
the longer they should be. It is im- 
portant to keep track of which end 
belongs uppermost, so the professional 
gardener, I learned, always cuts off 
the upper end of the cutting square 
and cuts the bottom end diagonally. 
Only in thin cuttings such as phlox 
are the roots nipped off in inch pieces 


and laid flat in the sand, This applies 
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also to oriental poppies and _holly- 
hocks. 

Plants such as roses, trumpet-creep- 
er, daphne, and similar flowers grow 
from root cuttings as well as stem 
cuttings. Apples, pears, cherries and 
blackberries also may be propagated 
the same way. 

All of these cuttings require 
warmth. They may be planted in pots 
with quart jars inverted over them. 
Panes of glass may be cut to fill into 
the sides of deep wooden flats and a 
fifth pane laid over their top, making 
a sort of terrarium. Usually, just a 
pane of glass is laid over the flat or the 
pot until the plants have grown 
enough to reach the glass. 

Where you have a small cold-frame 
or lean-to frame against the house in 
which to put your pots and flats these 
frames should be kept at about 55 de- 
grees, my next door neighbor said. 
The florists checked with him. The 
plants, of course, will not die at a low- 
er temperature but they will be slowed 


down in growth that there would be 


little sense in starting them early. 


Another method of propagating is 
by layering. This consists of laying 
down a: branch of a plant on the soil, 
pinning it in place and then covering 
it lightly with soil. The diantus, ver- 
bena, and pentstemon may be raised 
this way. Strawberries and raspber- 
ries usually are grown this way. 

Everyone, of course, has the prob- 
lem of properly watering new flats or 
pots. One gardener offered a plan 
that was new to me in so far as flats 


go. This is to place the flat in luke- 
warm water about an inch deep. Let 
it stay, he said, until the surface of the 
flat shows wet spots, then remove it 
and drain off the water. Cover with a 
pane of glass to keep in the moisture 
and place in a warm situation. If the 
flat has been planted with seeds, cover 
it with a newspaper. This method, my 
friend pointed out, may be repeated 
for each watering to avoid any wash- 
ing of seeds of small cuttings. The 
little bulb sprinkler, of course, is the 
usual means for watering seeds and 
young plants. 

Finally, if your new plants have 
gotten an early start, remember that 
they will need a little hardening off 
before being placed outdoors continu- 
ously. This may be done by putting 
them in a cold frame by the middle 
or end of April, if they are well ad- 
vanced, and then giving them more 
and more fresh air on bright days. 
You simply increase the amount of 
air they get at varied temperatures, 
always taking care that they are cov- 
ered at night so there is no danger of 
frost. This must be guarded against 
until at least a week after your last 
usual frost date. Be careful at the 
beginning against allowing the newly 
put-out plants to have sudden chages 
of temperatures anywhere near freez- 
ing or the plants definitely will be re- 
tarded. After this period is over your 
plants will be able to go out into the 
world by themselves and you, remem- 
bering their tender upbringing from 
little slips, will have an especially fond 
interest in them all summer, I hope. 


Dry Soils And Roots 


Hunter and Kelley report in Plant Physiology, October, 1946, 
that the roots of corn are able to grow down into dry soil and to 
build up the moisture content of that soil. But they add: “No evidence 
was obtained for the absorption of nutrients from dry soil by plants.” 
We might add that organic matter increases the water-holding cap- 
acity of all soils and thus helps plants to take up nutrients. 
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A Story Spring Gardening... 


Pictures by McFarland 


Cultivating vegetables—a loosened soil is essential. 
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Compost heap in service yard—screening the material. 
| 
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After the plant has been watered soil is 
pushed around it, and firmed. 


Broccoli protected against cutworms with 
Setting out cabbage plants. paper collars. 
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/ Planting lima beans. 
Sowing small seeds. 
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Making a grass walk—raking in the seed. 
Tomatoes will grow well along the fence. 
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By DR. EHRENFRIED E. PFEIFFER 


ses is quite a discussion go- 
ing on nowadays whether to make a 
large planting hole or a narrower one 
when transplanting a fruit tree. The 
advocates of the large hole point to 
the advantages:—It loosens the soil, 
can be filled with compost or manure 
and gives a quick start to the root 
growth, therefore stimulating a quick 
devolopment of the tree in general. 
Since speed means everything to- 
day this is quite an argument. How- 
ever to the realist and biologist speed 
is a relative concept only. We just 
read that a plane flew from New York 
to Lisbon in ten hours and eight min- 
utes. Fine. But with the bus strike 
and other modern conditions it took 
a friend of ours three hours to reach 


his residence thirty-five miles outside 
of New York. 

Let us therefore investigate how far 
speed in a growing fruit tree is de- 
sirable. 

The tree transplant which arrives 
from the nursery was taken out of the 
ground late in autumn and heeled in 
during the winter. Such a tree has its 
main roots, but many of the fine hair 
rootlets are lost or dried up, which 
leaves the root system in a rather 
weak shape. The rare occasion when 
you can go to the nearby nursery and 
get a tree of your selection out of the 
ground in early spring, with the roots 
still frozen and an earth ball sticking 
to them, will not be met very often 
by the majority of the growers. If it 
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Everything has to be speeded up with 
the consequence that the decline is 
also accelerated barely held up by the 
free application of arsenic, lead and 
other sprays. 

Finally we have a little surprise for 
our organic orchardist. It is desired 
here and there to plant an orchard on 
a hillside to protect the slope. It may 
be a caked soil with much solid rock 
underneath and not too much live soil 
on top. Plowing would be disastrous, 
subsoiling difficult on account of rocks 
and the inclination of the slope. Such 
situations occur frequently on lime- 
stone with a relatively thin layer of 
clay or top. Orchardists have dyna- 
mited big holes to be filled with earth 
under such conditions. Result:—The 
trees would grow six to nine years and 
afterwards become crippled and stop. 
In such cases dynamiting is possible, 
however, and very helpful but not for 


Stone Ground Flour 
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the holes. The whole hillside should 
get a “shake-up” with 1/3 or 1)? 
sticks, e.g. small charges dug deep 
enough not to blow up the earth at all 
but just to agitate it. The sticks are 
planted 25 to 50 ft. distant from each 
other. It is an expert’s job, nothing 
to play with, of course. But the result 
is amazing:—loose, crumbly earth: 
earth worms, after the initial shock, 
multiplying by the thousand. This 
writer once saw such a project and it 
was absolutely convincing even to the 
most critical organic gardener. Of 
course, the dynamiting is done in the 
fall previous to planting in order to 
let the soil settle well over winter. 
Such underground dynamiting is also 
a help on level, flat soil with a caked 
subsoil which hinders natural, vertical 
drainage downward. This may notbe 
considered a “biological” means, but 
it is certainly “dynamic” though. 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR is made in two different ways, first, 


on a large scale by ordinary roller milling process, second, by stone 
mills. In the latter process it takes sixty minutes to grind a bushel 
of wheat kernels to the desired fineness and to retain the oils, vita- 
mins and minerals almost entirely. Little is known about these pro- 
cesses to the layman who buys the standard “whole wheat” bread 
but the matter became clear when the courts looked into the matter 
and allowed the distinction against the Office of Price Administration, 
which tried to force Royal Lee of Milwaukee to sell the more ex- 
pensive flour at ordinary prices. The most important aspect of the 
decision is, however, not that a just cause won over interfering 
officials, but that the court recognized the right of the people to 
choose their dict as they saw fit, and said so in no unmistakable 
words. 
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Liebig, the real founder of agricul- 
tural chemistry, was not only wrong 
in many respects, he not infrequently 
hit the nail right on the head. Dr. 
Bircher, a son of the famous founder 
of the Swiss nutritional reform move- 
ment, says in his magazine, Wende- 
punkt (Turning Point) XXIII (1946) 
that Liebig stated: “Eliminating 
the bran from the flour is a luxury 
and of disadvantage as far as nutri- 
tional values of the bread are con- 
cerned. In ancient times, back to the 
times of the Roman Empire, such 
four was unknown and English phy- 
sicians had to advise their wealthy 
clients to eat dark bread from un- 
divided flour and made of the whole 
kernel.” Liebig also realized very well 
what we now have come to see as the 
major problem of industrialized coun- 
tries, that the city wastes must be 
returned to the soil from which they 
came. If all the sewage carried off 
by rivers into the oceans could be re- 
turned to the land, he says, the fertil- 
ity would increase within five or ten 
years by perhaps one half. It is inter- 
esting to note that England is now 
trying to save its sewage and that re- 
ports from medical officers show that 
with shorter sugar and the darker 
bread diet of the war the cavities in 
teeth were greatly reduced when com- 
pared with pre-war conditions. 

Compost is getting into its own in 
rose circles. A recent article by Gale 
§. Robinson in American Rose Maga- 
zine (Nov. Dec. 1946) tells how the 
author began studying old rose grow- 
ing practices in old books, such as 
Dana’s Muck Manual, published in 
1858. Dana advises mixing one part 
of manure with two parts of plant 
matter and letting it ferment for a few 
months. “A short time after reading 


this,” continues Mr. Robinson, “I met 
an old-timer who told me that he was 
using homemade fertilizers. He was 
making it by layering manure with 
his compost heap and getting won- 
derful results.” This is exactly what 
my father used to do in sixty years 
of active gardening; and did he have 
roses! They were all standards, hun- 
dreds of them, which he budded him- 
self on Rosa canina understock. One 
variety, the Aglaia, which is now 
hardly obtainable here, appealed to 
me especially when I did the watering 
because the drops of water ran like 
pearls from its shiny dark leaves 
which were entirely free from pests 
as were all our roses. The Crimson 
Ramblers attracted rose bugs and 
were therefore thrown out and an old 
Moss Rose had aphids and was there- 
fore discarded. Paul’s Scarlet was not. 
yet in existence then. The Aglaia, 
by the way, is most excellent in the 
bud and the profuseness of its 
white, yellow-hued flowers will be a 
lasting memory just like La France. 
Marechal Neil, Johanna Sebus, and 
some of the other varieties: then so 
well known. Of my favorites of that 
day only Kaiserin Augusta Victoria 
and Frau Karl Druschki are still 
known to everyone, though most rose 
fanciers have seen or perhaps even 
grown some of the others. 


Payne and Fults of the Colorado 
Experiment Station report in_ the 
Journal of the American Society of 
Agronomy 39(1947) 52 about the ef- 
fect of hormones, such as 2, 4-D, the 
weed killer, and DDT on the nodule 
formation on legume roots, in other 
words, they discuss the effect of two 
organic poisons on bacteria and nitro- 
gen formation. Very small amounts 
had an effect, destroying beneficial 
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bacteria or otherwise depressing their 
action. Another example for the stu- 
pid rashness with which scientific 
specialists introduce their discover- 
ies, unawares of the consequences, yet 
another example of the soundness of 
our scientific set-up. Some other sci- 
entists will soon find out what is 
wrong. 
——()— 


L. W. Blau of Houston, Texas, a 
scientist of great scope and repute, 
especially in the oil world, and an old 
friend, writes from a recent visit with 
his brother in West Texas.: “He ope- 
rates on three sections of land of 
which 700 acres are plowed. He has 
four saddle horses and no work horses 
or mules. The horse and mule popula- 
tion in the country has decreased 
from 14 million in 1940 to 10 million 
in 1946. This means that the farms 
on which the food for the cities is 
grown are mechanized. If our trans- 
portation system were ruined, the cit- 
es could acquire the art of starving. 
As I travel over the country I notice 
that centralization is proceeding at an 
increased rate, which makes our sit- 
uation much more precarious, because 
it makes too many people dependent 
on a few.” In other words, the more 
we move away from that independ- 
ence which Jefferson considered the 
ideal the weaker and less free we 
become. Industrial progress means 
also economic dependence. 

Protein formation and Virus dis- 
eases may be well connected, as Mc- 
Donagh and Albert Howard say. Wal- 
demar Kaempffert of the New York 
Times reported in the February 2, 
1947 issue about the theory of Dr. 
Wrinch of Smith College, called “The 
Waffle Iron Theory of Proteins” 
which would considerably support 
Howard, if it could be proven by ex- 
periment. The approach by the com- 
post method may be the easiest way 
out for those worried about virus. If 
it does not produce cures, for instance 
in cases of infantile paralysis or sim- 
ilar diseases caused by socalled virus 
infection, it well may help to prevent 
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infection. For protein formation is, 


to a considerable extent, a matter of 
nutrition, both i in plants and in men. 


Jefferson has always been the clos- 
est to my mind of the great men of 
America. While reading Charles A, 
Beard’s splendid introduction to Mr. 
Konefsky’s book, Chief Justice Stone 
and the Supreme Court, I found the 
following fine reference: “He had the 
independence of the freehold farmer 
who, as Jefferson said, could look to 
the sun in heaven, the "soil at his feet, 
and the labor of his own hands for his 
sustenance.” Today, we might add 
two more things: The man who raises 
his own food is freer than any other 
from the entangling social and econ- 
omic web and, being free here, is bet- 
ter able to develop and to preserve a 
critical outlook and an independent 
character, when mass emotions, busi- 
ness propaganda and political adver- 
tising try to mold each one of us into 
a mere follower who accepts what 
someone else wants us to accept. 


—()— 


SIR ALBERT HOWARD'S book, 
Soil and Health, makes one highly im- 
portant scientific hypothesis, that vi- 
rus diseases are or become rampant 
when the protein synthesis of growing 
plants is disturbed by improper plant 
nutrition. Analogies in war nutrition 
and post-war starvation cases should 
be helpful here. The fact that the 
threatening “virus” disease ravaging 
the citrus orchards of the country, so- 
called “Decline,” is associated with 
certain forms of understock, in other 
words, that the nutrient uptake from 
the soil and the synthetic activity of 
the tree are involved, strongly supports 
the Howard thesis. It is after all a- 
mazing that the orchards of Europe, 
where oranges were successfully grown 
for times on end, do not seem to be 
faced with the problems of California 
or Florida. It would seem wise to see 
whether nutritive practices differ and 
whether the Spanish growers perhaps 
know more about citrus growing than 
our pathologists. 


A quarter of a pound of seed covers 
a hundred foot row adequately. Some 
seed packets contain different varie- 
ties which, when planted at the same 
time, are supposed to mature over a 
period of weeks to supply the kitchen - 
with ever new crops of ears. Unfor- 

tunately, this is so only in theory. Al- 

though most vegetable crops follow 

regular periods of growth and mature 

within a few days of the specified 

dates, provided growing conditions 

are not exceptionally out of joint and 

prolonged by cool nights, corn is the 

exception. This is due to its highly 

hybrid nature which even by pure line 

breeding and artificial -hybridizing 

cannot be eliminated altogether. 

There is, however, another cause for 

this relative independence of corn, 

namely, its close adaptation to local 

conditions. Every state has certain 

varieties of field corn, both open-pol- 

linated varieties and hybrid breeds, 

which do better than others. The best 

corn for Georgia won’t succeed in 

Iowa as well as the best Iowa breed. 

Any mixture of varieties suffers there- 

fore from this fault. Some will not 

bear a single decent ear, others will 

not bear when expected, again others 

will be attacked by wilt or rusts. I 

should therefore advise not to use 

mixtures unless you have already 

found that they suit your conditions, 

because you might waste much good 

garden space without results. 

Not all seeds produce good plants 
and the garden method of planting 
about five kernels to a hill and thin- 
ning later to three is a safeguard. 
Sweet corn is, as a rule, more suscept- 
ible to cold weather than field corn 
and should not go out until the soil 
is warm and the nights stay warm 
too. Give each hill a distance of three 
or four feet, the earlier and shorter 
varieties somewhat less than the later 
ones. If you plant in rows keep their 
distance at least 3 to 3% feet apart 
and plant a kernel every foot. Culti- 


Varieties 


vate carefully for weeds, but be sure 
not to tear off the small roots. It is 
safest to heap soil around the growing 
plants as you would with potatoes. 
And do not break off extra stalks if 
you want a good crop, but let them 
all grow and bear as much as they 
can. The better your land is fertilized 
with balanced compost the better the 
results, since corn, like all fast-grow- 
ing crops, is a heavy feeder. To throw 
a spade full of mature compost be- 
tween every hill or half a spade 
around every plant will bring results. 

Whether to grow open-pollinated or 
hybrid varieties is a matter of discre- 
tion. On the whole, the best natural 
varieties seem to be just as satisfac- 
tory as hand-pollinated hybrids, and 
since large ears are not necessarily 
the best ears it may be wise to rely on 
the tried old kinds. Hybrids cost usu- 
ally much more because producing 
them takes almost twice as much land 
and a great deal of costly hand labor. 
Not that hybridizing is unnatural, it 
occurs all the time in nature, and a 
hybrid corn is no more man’s product 
than a cross between a Plymouth 
Rock and a Rhode Island Red chick- 
en. Hybridization would happen ever 
so often if no man were present, pro- 
vided you have the breeds near each 
other. Nevertheless, weaknesses that 
may be present in the parent will also 
be more firmly established when delib- 
erate crossing takes place, though the 
immediate end is always to increase 
only the desirable qualities. 

Even the variety name is deceptive 
in a way since the same variety grown 
by different seedsmen may result in 
two different strains. Every year the 
State Experiment Stations make their 
trial plantings and write up the re- 
sults. Then you will find that one 
dealer’s Spancross performs differently 
from every other dealer’s Spancross. 
These differences are in part due to 
the soil conditions and other variables 
at the experiment stations, partly to 
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the difference in seed. It has always 
paid me well to order seed from 
different sources and thereby also 
to learn about the dealers from their 
products. The catalogues which are 
factual and describe without trying to 
talk you into buying are, of course, 
the most appealing to me. But even 
the best description will not help you 
if you get a strain you don’t like. The 
following list will give some indica- 
tions which may help you in choosing. 


Yellow Varieties—Open pollinated 

Golden Midget—3 feet tall, ears 3 
inches, matures in 70 days, very sweet. 

Extra Early Bantam—good yielder, 
ear 7 inches, 75 days. 

Early Yellow Sensation—very smut- 
resistant, 6 inches, 77 days. 

Golden Bantam—very sweet, 7-8 
inches, 85-86 days. 

Improved Golden Bantam (Golden 
Giant )—6-8 inches, sweet, 89 days. 

Bantam Golden Evergreen—deep 


yellow, 7-8 inches, 95-96 days. 


Yellow Varieties—Hybrids 

Spancross—cold resistant, develop- 
ed in Connecticut, early, 70 days. 

Marcross—early, Connecticut pro- 
duct, 6-7 inches, 72 days. 

Honeycross—early, large ears, 72 
days (from Marcross improved ). 

Woodruff’s New Earligold—early, 
large-eared, 64-7 inches, 72-73 days. 

Allegheny—large ears, 80 days. 

Tendergold — second-early crop, 
good yielder, 7-8 inches, 80-81 days. 

Lincoln—midseason, inches, 
84-85 days, also developed in Connec- 
ticut. 

Golden Cross Bantam—developed 
at Purdue, rich bearer, resistant, good 
for Midwest, 8 inches, 88-90 days. 

Erie—nine inch ears, wilt resistant 
plant, 88 days. 


Ioana—Iowa developed, drought 


sistant, 7-8 inches, 90-91 days. 
Illinois Golden—Illinois product, 7- 
8 inches, good kernels, 90 days. 
Golden Colonel—large eared, 93 
days. 
Golden Evergreen Hybrid (Wood- 
ruff )—late variety developed to re- 
place Bantam Evergreen, 95-96 days. 
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White Varieties—Open pollinated 


White Midget—ears 414-6 inches, 
77 days. 

Early Columbia—6-7% inches, 79. 
80 days. 

Trucker’s Favorite—white dent, 8- 
9% inches, Southern favorite, 82-85 
days. 

Vanguard — Improved Howling 
Mob, wilt resistant, 8 inches, 88-89 
days. 

Early Evergreen—earlier than Sto- 
well’s, 96 days. 

Stowell’s Evergreen — 8-9 inches, 
very popular, 99-100 days. 

Long Island Beauty—late, large- 
eared, 8-10 inches, 99-100 days. 

Country Gentleman — late, large- 
eared, 100 days. 


White Varieties—Hybrids 


Burpee’s Snowcross—8% inches, 83 
days (according to list). 

Burpee’s Surecross—9 
days (according to list). 

White Kernel Golden Cross ( Wood- 
ruff )—7'4-8 inches, 90 days. 

Stowell’s Topcross—8-9 inches, 98- 
99 days. 

Evergreen Hybrid 3X33 (Woodruff 
breed )—8-8'% inches, 99-100 days. 


These varieties do by no means ex- 
haust the number of popular corns 
that gardeners are growing in various 
parts of the country. There are many 
older names like Early Reliance, Early 
Goldenrod, September Morn, and 
there are even more new names also 
oddities like the Sweet Black Mexican 
(88 days); still the ones most often 
discussed and most frequently men- 
tioned by the seedsmen are included. 
It must, however, be remembered that 
especially, in growing hybrids, expert- 
mentation is constantly going on and 
trials are run year in and year out, not 
only by the Experiment Stations and 
the big houses and cooperatives and 
seed growers associations, but also for 
honors of All American quality. Span- 
cross got an honorable mention in 
1941, Lincoln and Ioana received 
bronze medals, which indicates that 
these varieties did exceptionally well 
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over a large area and under different 
growing conditions. Before closing 
this list we should however add one 
caution: Do not save seed from hybrid 
corn, because the next generation will 
split up into the parents and you will 
get uneven ears and_ undesirable 
forms; the ears will be poorly filled 
with kernels of varying shape and the 
tips will, as a rule, be exceptionally 
mediocre. This may not be so if you 
save the best seeds from open-pollin- 
ated standard varieties. It is also best 
here to select seeds from the middle 
of the ear, that is, if you have not had 
enough appetite to eat the ears while 
they were fresh and juicy. For sweet 
corn seed must be just as mature as 
feld corn seed and there’s no use sav- 
ing half-ripe kernels. 

The standard varieties cost about 
50 cents a pound, with Golden Midget 
selling at $1.00, the Hybrids cost 60 
cents a pound, but go also higher for 
recent introductions. Woodruff’s new 
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Hormone Jreatments Against Fruit Drop 


MUCH PUBLICITY was showered on hormone sprays which 
allow the postponement of harvesting fruits. The journals abounded 
with advertisements and appeals to growers. The fact is, however, 
that fruit so treated ripens more quickly, even if it stays a few days 
longer on the tree. The grower doesn’t gain by the process unless he 
can use the fruit more quickly. If ‘he can, he doesn’t need the spray 
anyway. Even mature pears ripen more rapidly when treated, as 
Elmer Hansen of the Oregon Experiment Station discovered and de- 
scribed in Plant Physiology 21 (1946) 588. 


White Kernel Golden Cross for ex- 
ample, is quoted at 90 cents, Burpee’s 
Snowcross at 75 cents. You may not 
need a pound, but corn keeps its grow- 
ing strength for some time and you 
need not throw away the seed that 
you have not used up during the cur- 
rent season. The standard price for 
50 pounds is $12.00 for the older 
open-pollinated varieties, $20.00 for 
the hybrids, and from $22.00 to $32.50 
for the newer introductions of hy- 
brids. The commercial grower will 
find that the large white ears find 
the readiest market and that the ex- 
tra cost of their seed is amply made 
up by showiness and eye appeal. But 
the home gardener will, as a rule, go 
for sweetness and therefore choose 
the smaller-eared yellow varieties 
which the roadside stands cannot al- 
ways offer. We might add that sweet 
corn is a white man’s plant that was 
not used much by the Indians. 
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Dwarf Bartlett Pear , . L. L. Dolson 


Have you heard people say that they bought dwarf trees and they later de- 
veloped into standard sized trees? Well, there is a reason. Dwarf fruit trees 
should be planted with the graft an inch or so above the level of the ground. If 
this graft is below the ground, roots will form from above the graft, and the tree 
will develop into a full-sized fruit tree. Watch this graft to see that no roots de- 
velop and your trees will always remain dwarfs. 
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Space Saving Wh Fruit by Espalter 


By ROGER W. SMITH 


= you have quite a small 
place. You’d like to grow a little fruit 
but there isn’t room. Three or four 
ordinary-size fruit trees would crowd 
your’ garden and cut down on its 
productivity. Other gardeners have 
met with this difficulty and overcame 
it. You might be interested in the 
way in which they did this. 

Generally the word espalier is used 
both for specially trained fruit trees 
and the lattice upon which they are 
trained. The system is aimed at keep- 
ing the trees under control and at the 
same time giving them maximum care 
and shelter and encouraging the de- 
velopment of fruit of the highest qual- 
ity. With a little thought and a little 
extra work you can make a success of 
dwarf espalier-grown fruit trees. 

Primarily the idea is to convert a 
wide spreading tree into a flat vertical 
growth supported by a trellis which 
may or may not be held in place by 
the side of a wall. In the gardens of 
many temperate lands the finest of 
peaches and apricots are grown by 
training the branches, carefully thin- 
ned and properly spread, against the 
sunny side of the garden wall. Such 
a procedure to give best results pre- 
sents many difficulties. These were 
overcome, through long ages of “wall- 
ed gardening” in a most interesting 
manner. 

To limit the height of the tree, 
dwarf trees—apples, pears, peaches, 
cherries, etc.—are much favored but 
not essential. Trees or bushes of nor- 
mal size will do if attention is paid 
to heading back and equal care is 
taken to check excessive vegetative 
growth. With care and practice and 
not a little patience, you will find it 
possible to train almost any sapling 
fruit tree or young berry bush @o 
that it will be able to thrive on the 


narrow strip of soil beside your house 


_or back of the garage. 


In the espalier system the branches 
are kept to a definite number, a sym- 
metric design is chosen because such 
an arrangement is more ornamental 
and generally more successful. 

Beginning with a single “whip” 
known as a vertical cordon, side 
branches—“horizontal cordons”— are 
permitted. Sometimes only two hori- 
zontal cordons are grown and these 
trained along the top of a wall or 
fence; sometimes because there is 
much space overhead—as on the side 
of a tall dwelling—two, four, six, even 
eight vertical cordons properly spaced, 
are grown. 


All of which may seem rather com- 
plicated. Actually all you do is limit 
the number of branches and train 
these against the side of the house, or 
against a fence, in such a way as not 
to overcrowd them. 


Branching is started low down near 
the ground—note here the value of 
dwarf stock—by careful pinching back 
and tying of the stems to thé support 
with a picture in mind of the eventual 
form the plant is to take. This form 
should be such that all fruit permitted 
to form will receive maximum light 
and air; with extra care and sunshine 
such fruit is usually quite superior 
both in size and quality. 

In a small place a few espalier fruit 
trees can be very productive. Proper- 
ly trained trees given the care they 
need have a tendency to form large 
and luscious fruits quite superior to 
that of wide-spreading trees which 
all too often develop a vast quantity 
of small fruits of inferior flavor. Even 
for a large place, a few “candelabra” 
peach or cherry trees supported by an 
almost invisible wire trellis and grow- 
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ing quite in the open can be things of 
beauty during blossoming time. 


But the organic gardener, who wise- 
ly looks beneath the surface of his 
garden, will quickly notice that sev- 
eral important matters must be taken 
care of before success is assured. You 
may have already guessed that if the 
tree is trained against the side of a 
building it would be best to keep its 
branches at least a foot or two away 
from the structure. 

This should be done to give better 
air-drainage to the plants, to pre- 
vent excessive heat from reflected sun- 
light. It is also a good way of pre- 
venting undue dampness, and rotting 
of the wall of the structure, especial- 
ly if the branches are trained against 
the side of a frame house. This im- 
portant matter is arranged by keeping 
the trellis, often no more than a series 
of vertical and horizontal wires, well 
away from the wall by stretching these 
wires from the tops of plugs driven 
into the wall. According to conditions 
these plugs may vary from a few 
inches in length to two feet. 

Because of the stringent reduction 
of much of the top growth you will 
notice that a peculiar condition arises. 
It is almost a rule that the roots of a 
plant should balance its exposed form. 
With the cutting back and specialized 
training of the plant’s top-growth, an 
equal consideration should be given 
to the checking of its roots. 

Remember how the peoples of Ori- 
ental countries have long grown minia- 
ture pines and other trees by constant- 
ly checking the root growth? Some- 
what the same thing goes on in the 
successful management of the espalier 
fruit tree. The roots of the trees 
should be checked quite as much as 
the top growth. 

Curiously enough this matter was 
usually taken care of quite easily in 
the crowded conditions under which 
the “wall-growing” of fruit trees was 
common. Garden activities saw to it 
that the roots of the “wall plants” 
never ran into the garden proper. 
You will find that checking rambling 
roots is not a difficult matter. 
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What you must be sure of is that 
the roots that remain plunge into soil 
rich in compost humus. Growing near 
a wall they will usually find a fairly 
steady reservoir of moisture and lime, 
if they are near an ordinary house 
foundation. 

The small area in which the tree 
grows should be properly prepared, 
it should be well drained and a heavy 
supply of mature compost humus 
deeply dug in. Each year the area 
should maintain a permanent mulch 
of the same material to insure a con- 
tinued supply of plant nutrients. In 
the wild most trees receive annually 
the heavy supply of their own fallen 
leaves. 

In your own small place you find 
it possible to grow a few espalier fruit 
trees. At first you try out, along your 
back fence, a few plants trained to 
single horizontal cordons. These do 
well. You thought nothing was more 
beautiful in the early Spring than the 
thick line of blossoms atop the homely 
fence. 


You plan eagerly to take care of 
that strip of soil at one side of the 
house, a strip less than two feet wide. 
A tiny space; you wonder about the 
possibilities of a four-armed Palmette 
Verrier pear, think how beautiful it 
would look at blossom time, how 
pleasant it would be to gather its 
fruits. 

It is best to avoid an excessive cron 
of fruit by thinning and _ properly 
spacing the fruit, larger and better 
fruit will result, and as you know 
from experience nothing more encour- 
ages the formation of fine fruit than 
the checking of the growth of the roots 
of the tree except the rather artificial 
procedure of ringing, cutting a circu- 
lar ring around the base of a branch. 


The perfection of the fruits whether 
peaches, pears, apricots, should be 
taken care of by bagging, otherwise 
wasps and the weather will inflict 
minor disfiguring injuries. Over each 
fruit just as soon as it is set a liberally 
lagge manila paper bag should be 
eed. The neck of the bag should 
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be closed around the fruit spur and 
the string used should be passed and 
tied upon the branch for support. 
Pears especially are benefited by bag- 
ging. The fruit ripens more evenly 
and is more glowingly perfect. 

The trees should be protected also 
at their most vulnerable spot, their 
trunks. A stout covering of close- 
meshed, heavy wire fencing driven 
several inches into the ground and 
reaching as high as the lower branch- 
es will effectively prevent damages 
from mice, rabbits and the tools of 
culture. 


Observant gardeners have long no- 
ticed that when insignificant bits of 
ground around the house, space often 
given over to neglected foundation 
planting, are planted to espalier fruit 
trees the annual kitchen invasion of 
ants stops quite suddenly. 

In so small a space as the weedy 
line of your back fence you found it 
possible to grow more fine fruit than 
your family could use. The growing 
of luscious fruit made no demands 
upon your garden space. If the grow- 
ing of espalier fruit trees do nothing 
else, they add beauty to your home. 


Potatoes Sor Chickens 


THE OHIO EXPERIMENT STATION reports in the Novem- 
ber-December 1946 Bulletin that 4.1 Ib. of boiled potatoes in the diet 
made up for 1 Ib. of basal ration in boiler feeding. Pullets were fed 
56 per cent of their total’ feed intake in form of boiled potatoes of 
which 1 Ib. produced as much as 4.4 lb. of basic ration. Other data .- 
show that half of the diet can be replaced by potatoes. The Ohio 
Experiment Station at Wooster, Ohio, can give advice. This method 
is especially valuable in view of the potato surplus. 


the publisher. 


Zillah Whited, FLOWER FABLES (Flower 
Books, 127 West 28th Street, New York 1, 
N. Y. $1.00) 

A book meant for children. It isn’t a bad 
picture book, since it will help you recognize 
a violet and a snowdrop, a tiger lily and a 
bachelor’s button, but the fables are weak 
and often corny. A flower catalogue will 
not only be more instructive but leave a 
more permanent impression in a child’s mind, 
if I may recall my own experiences. Not 
recommended. 


Albert E. Wilkinson, THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF TREES, SHRUBS, VINES AND LAWNS 
FOR THE HOME GARDEN. $1.00. The 
New Home Library, 1012 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. 

Mr. Wilkinson has already supplied in the 
same series at the same price a most excel- 
lent Encyclopedia of Fruits, Berries ‘and 
Nuts and a Flower Encyclopedia and Gar- 
dener’s Guide, both of which I must have 
recommended to hundreds of readers in an- 
swering Reader’s letters. Victor A. Tiedjens 
supplied a fourth book, entitled Vegetable 
Encyclopedia and Gardener’s Guide. These 
four books together form the best, least ex- 
pensive, most up-to-date gardening encyclo- 
pedia in existence. The Encyclopedia of 
Fruits, Berries and Nuts is especially help- 
ful since there is no similar book that would 
cover the requirements of the entire United 
States. Most similar books are written with 
reference to the North East. The new book 
is equally complete. Only Saint Augustine 
grass which is replacing many of the Ber- 
muda lawns in the South is not mentioned 
among lawns. But this is the only omission 
that I could detect on almost 500 pages. 
Look up Chinese Tallow or Poinciana, so 
much praised by our Professor Gifford, and 
you will find them, though they are not 
grown in the North. Look up as simple a 
subject as Honeysuckle, and you will get 
over twelve species and their characteristics. 
Most valuable to those who worry about 
acidity questions is the long list of soil pre- 
ferences of trees, shrubs and vines. Every 
bit of advice bespeaks the expert, whether 
you question him on Camellias, Azaleas or a 
simple privet hedge. If the author now 
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Please do not order these books from us. Order through a book dealer or directly from 


writes a final book on roses he will have 
covered all the aspects of gardening in which 
lovers of flowers and beauty are most in- 
terested. A four-star book, very highly re- 
commended. The illustrations by Tabea 
Hofmann are also excellent. The book is 
clothbound and the major bargain of the 
vear. Its emphasis on organics makes it fur- 
thermore of the greatest value and appeal, 


Alex Laurie and D. C. Kiplinger, GARDEN 
AND GREENHOUSE CHRYSANTEHMUMS, 
A. T. De La Mare Co., 448 West 37th, 
New York 18, N. Y. $2.00) 

Laurie and Kiplinger have been pioneers 
in the method of handling greenhouse crops 
by scientific methods of light and tempera- 
ture control. Needless to say, the chrysan- 
themum is a flower that responds particular- 
ly to the proper light treatment. The green- 
house man wants flowers for corsages 
through a large part of fall and winter, he 
needs potted plants for sale and cut flowers 
over an equally long period, and therefore 
must know how to extend the growing and 
flowering season. Fertilizers are less im- 
portant than light control, and it is especial- 
ly good to see the statement that chrysan- 
themums are not, as is often claimed, heavy 
feeders. The book is a practical book, but 
unfortunately does not contain much on the 
botany of the chrysanthemum. This lack of 
information is partly made up for by an 
introduction about the history of the plant 
and by its accepted classification, but the 
thoughtful gardener might well profit by a 
clear description of the different species and 
varieties. He will have to go to Bailey's 
books for this purpose. Only then can he 
make full use of the information given on 
breeding. The other new chrysanthemum 
book by Alex Cumming, HARDY CHRY- 
SANTHEMUMS (Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., Garden City, New York $2.50) will also 
be a useful supplement, since Mr. Cumming 
is an outstanding breeder. But the old book 
by Edward A. White of Cornell, THE 
CHRYSANTHEMUM AND ITS CUL- 
TURE (Orange Judd Publishing Co., 15 
East 26, New York 10, N. Y.), is still useful 
too. 
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~ By M. B. CUMMINGS 


Vermont Experiment Station 


to general ideas 
green vegetables are much more nutri- 
tious than white ones. Green celery 
stalks have a higher nutritive value 
than white ones because the vitamin 
units are higher. To be sure, dark, 
heavy green products may be a bit 
strong or, as we may Say, a little pun- 
gent. But they need not be dark green 
in color. If they have some green they 
are better than if they had none. The 
outer leaves of dark green lettuce or 
cabbage may seem less _ palatable 
than those that are less dark, but not 
white. It is a misconception that cel- 
ery or lettuce hearts are the better por- 
tion, and we may prefer them as they 
seem crisp, clear and white, but much 
of the goodness is not there; for qual- 
ity is in the green portion, and is as- 
sociated with chlorophyll. It is obvi- 
ous to anyone who goes to market and 
sees people buying green celery rather 
than that which is fully white, as we 
say. This means that some people 
know where the real value is. 

The self-blanching varieties of cel- 
ery, listed by all seedsmen, are now 
preferred as they do not become fully 
white but retain enough green and 
yellow in their stalks to possess some 
chlorophyll, nearly enough to yield 
the needed vitamin; and they have 
the added advantage of dispensing 
with the labor and expense of the 
blanching process. A compromise be- 
tween very dark green and fully white 
is the ideal and is better for every- 
body. Celery, sea kale and endive do 
especially well under organic methods 
of gardening. 


Essentials are in the Color 


The important ingredients of most 
vegetables are associated with their 


conspicuous color,—yellow or orange 
in carrots—green in broccoli and spin- 
ach—red in tomatoes—yellow in ruta- 
bagas, winter squash, etc. Yellow 
sweet corn is much preferred to white 
varieties; but at first people were pre- 
judiced against yellow sorts, thinking 
of them as mere field corn. Bleached 
or colorless vegetables and fruits are 
coming to be recognized as signs of de- 
ficiency in food values. But, on the 
contrary, too much green as in late cut 
dandelions gives a strong or pungent 
taste. Early cut dandelions that are 
taken before the blossoms come are 
much better than late ones which are 
strong. Too much chlorophyll makes 
the product strong and unappetizing. 
Who has not seen how slick the cattle 
come to be after a month of living on 
fresh green grass! That Bible charact- 
er that was punished by turning him 
out to eat grass like an ox did not 
suffer as much as was intended. He 
had good stuff. There is power, energy, 
and life-giving properties in green 
grass or other green products. 

Too much bleaching and blanching 
destroys the goodness of the product. 
Much of the labor of blanching vege- 
tables like celery, sea kale, endive and 
others is unnecessary, for the practice 
destroys much of the food value. Peo- 
ple will soon come to like the green 
product, once they know of its super- 
ior value. It is a case parallel to the 
refinement in flour. Whole or cracked 
wheat, graham and bran are more nu- 
tritious than the pure refined all white 
flour or bread. So now the white flour 
is enriched to replace what is lost in 
the modern milling process. Much of 
the nutritious part of the potato is 
near the skin, and so it is with the ap- 
ple. The red or yellow skin of the ap- 
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ple has more food value and flavor 
and fragrance than the white flesh 
near the core. 


Specific Values 


The real merit of a food product a- 
side from traces of mineral units and 
crude fiber is the vitamins contained. 
A. the carotin; B' thiamin; C. the as- 
corbic; and B?. the riboflavin are the 
chief vitamins, although there are 
many more of recent discovery and of 
much value in the diet. Among the 
high vitamin diets, spinach stands at 
the head of the list in the A group 
with 25,000 units; this is followed by 
turnip greens with 10,000; then broc- 
coli, a rich green, with 9,000; sweet 
potato (note the marked yellow 
color), 5,250; the pepper, dark green 
in color with 3,500; and the winter 
squash .with rich yellow flesh, 4,000 
units; while beets, onions and cucum- 
bers have scarcely a trace of what we 
now know, is important. 

In the B group green peas lead with 
1000 units, followed by sweet corn 
with 344; then come peppers with 420 
and asparagus with 210 units; while 
beets, carrots, celery and onions are 
very low. It should be noted that sev- 
eral vegetables are rich in one group 
but poor in another. 

In the C group, turnip greens are 
relatively high with 150 units followed 
by broccoli with 70; while beets and 
carrots are low as are onions and 
watermelons. And in the B? group we 
find spinach at 300, broccoli at 235 as 
high rating ones; while beets are at 30, 
cucumbers at 14 and summer squash 
at 45 are low. 

Thus it is seen that vegetables vary 
much in food value. It is well, there- 
fore, to eat those that rank high in the 
different values and be sure not to 
cheat the stomach by sending down 
the low grade stuff. 


Related Facts 


It is understood that vegetables rate 
high in water content. This, to be sure 
is to retain them in fresh plump con- 
dition; also to preserve the vitamins in 
the best condition. But the water con- 
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tent varies greatly and ranges from 
94°, in tomatoes and summer squash; 
and 92°% for green peppers down to 
74°% for green peas and sweet corn, 

The calorie or energy value so much 
stressed in earlier years and not g9 
much emphasized now, shows a wide 
range. It is as low as 8 for cucumbers 
and 9 for lettuce, and runs as high as 
185 for sweet potatoes and 100 for 
Irish potatoes, with many other plants 
as low as 30 or 40. The starch and fat 
contents,—generally listed as carbo- 
hydrates run up to 41 for sweet pota- 
toes and as low as 1 for lettuce. 

Iron is oftentimes considered im- 
portant. Turnip greens are the high- 
est, having 29 units with spinach at 
22, green peas at 18, and broccoli at 
12; cabbage, peppers and lettuce are 
way down to 3 and 2 and 2 respective- 
ly. The iron in spinach and broccoli is 
so abundant as to be detectable when 
served or tasted in the cooking water. 
If these are relished it is a fair sign 
that the body needs iron. 


Revise Food Notions 
This newer knowledge of food 


values will revise many food eating 
habits. Once people know how much 
more nutrition the green products are 
in contrast to the white ones, they will 
turn to them. And again, where they 
recognize the extra values in vitamin 
content, they will use more freely the 
good ones, and less freely the poor 
ones. It is all a matter of more knowl 
edge of how to select for intrinsic 
quality. One need not abandon rad- 
ishes, onion stems or hearts of celery, 
for they are relishes; but in addition 
one should eat for food value contain- 
ed and not substitute a relish for real 
food. 

Green food means that there is sun- 
shine in it. This sunshine,—really en- 
ergy — in reality vitamins — varies 
greatly with the amount of sun’s rays 
received. Tomatoes and turnip greens 
tested and receiving full sun three 
weeks before picking were increased 

°% in Vitamin C, a form man him- 
self cannot make within his body, but 
which he greatly needs for good health. 
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Send stamped self-addressed envelope for reply. 


The Organic Gardening Farm is closed to visitors during winter. We shall 
announce when the visiting season resumes. 


DEPLETED LAND 
AND ORGANICS 
Q. What is the cause for the lower 
productivity of our land? There are 
many like me who remember fifty 
years ago when we got much better 


yields. 
V. V. R., Iowa 


A. The question about decreased 
productivity is, in our opinion, the 
gradual depletion of organic matter. 
Without organic matter, many soil 
minerals fail to become available. At 
the same time soil erosion takes place, 
since there is no binder left and finally 
the moisture holding capacity goes 
down, which means that the plants 
have to struggle harder and that less 
plant food is dissolved. It all comes 
back to the question of organics. If 
then to substitute for the gradual de- 
crease of necessary organic material, 
plant food is added chemically, we get 
a further vicious chain to start it. For 
instance, these highly soluble chemi- 
cals cause a further decrease of the or- 
ganic matter content. 


ELECTRIC HOTBED 
Q.Is there any disadvantage to 
electric hotbeds heated by “Gro- 
Quick” cables as against the natural 
way by means of manure? 


R. F. D., Los Angeles, Cal. 


A. None whatsoever, in fact for all 
small enterprises I should advise the 
use of “Gro-Quick” equipment because 
you will have the heat at your disposal 


at the switch of a finger. When you 
have a manure bed you must renew it" 
every year. True, you will receive part 
compost from the played-out manure, 
but you can make much better use of 
the heating quality of manure when 
using it in the compost heap and heat- 
ing the frames with cables. It has even 
been suggested that the cables might 
be of service for winter composting, 


_ but that is a matter of conjecture that 


would have to be tried out before re- 
sults could be announced. The manu- 
facturers do not consider this angle. 


HYBRID CORN? 


Q. A discussion of organic methods 
of farming among three or four farm- 
ers around here has been in progress 
for some time now. One old timer who 
practices the old methods maintains 
he has better feeding with his open 
pollinated corn than he has with the 
hybrids. He asked me what I thought 
about the question, his question was 
answered by the following question. 
If Hybrid hasn’t the vitality to repro- 
duce, then what is it that is lacking in 
the Hybrid? I don’t know the answer 
and told them the problem would Be 
forwarded to “Organic Gardening”. 

Will you allow me your opinion on 
Hybrid corn, as against the open pol- 
linated. I intend to buy some open 
pollinated and hybrid, plant the seed 
and see what our animals decision will 
be. The old time farmer has the same 
seed for over 40 years, he will not 
plant the hybrid. He has corn in Au- 
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Dept. T 


Discards 
Grinds manure, sod, tough and wet 
materials through rollers. 
’ Screens through perforated screens. 


Makes perféct compost of any material 
used for compost no matter how hard 
or wet or stringy. 

Ruggedly built for hard usage and to 
break up hard and tough materials. 
Long life and low operating cost. 


FREE 


growers. Write for your copy. No obligation. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


For BETTER 


COMPOST 


W-W 
GRINDER 


Grinds, or 
Mixes, or 
Screens 


(PATENTED) 


Rocks and Trash 


New compost circular. Facts 
of interest and real help to 


Wichita, Kansas 


uneven ears. 


Send for FREE 
1947 CATALOG 


Our new 1947 Catalog is now 
ready. It is the finest and 
most complete catalog we 
have ever sent out. In addi- 
tion to listing all of our hun- 
dreds of varieties, our cata- 
log also includes much valu- 
able information on growing 
Gladiolus. Write for your 
copy at once. 

When you buy from us, 
you profit from our years of 
experience in growing quality 
Gladiolus. We are constantly 
seeking out and testing new 
varieties right on our own 
farm. Only in this way can 
we be sure that our custom- 
ers get the finest bulbs the 
market offers. 

Write for FREE CATALOG today 
Over 10,000,000 Bulbs 
Under Cultivation 


ALFRED L. MOSES 
51 Lake Avenue Lima, N. Y. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering sds. 


gust planted sometimes later than 
other plantings of Hybrids. 
J. S., Illinois 

A. The reason why we plant do. 
mestic corn is that we always want to 
use our own seed, since we know that 
the seed itself has been organically 
produced. While we do not have any 
personal evidence, I feel that the closer 
we stick to nature and the less hybrid 
ization we do, the better for our gen. 
eral health. 

The reason why hybrid corn cap. 
not be used for seeding is this: When 
two strains are crossbred to produce 
hybrid corn, the seed will not repro. 
duce just one variety, but split up into 
the parents. Thus the seed from hy- 
brid corn produces ears which show 
kernels of the parentage, which mean 


LEAVES 
Q. We are having a lively argument 
about leaves. Since reading your book- 
let on leaves we want your opinion. 
We sow our garden with a thin coat- 


Help Prevent 
Tooth Decay 
With Marvelous New 
Dietary Supplement 


Editorials have been proclaiming the 
tritional substance BONE PHOSPHATE, as being 
able to arrest Tooth Decay when caused by a de 
ficiency of FLUORINE and CALCIUM. There ele- 
ments are held essential to sound teeth and 
enamel,—in retarding bleeding gums, erosion— 
and essential to pregnancy and lactation owing to 
greatly increased Calcium needs. Bone Phosphate 
is rich in Natural Organic Calcium, Phosphorus, 
Fluorine and other essential minerals and elements 
as occur in beef bones. To supply the exper- 
mental demand developed by editorial furor 

out substantiation on our part, we offer Bone 
Phosphate in 1-Gram tablet-wafer and bulk pow 
der form: 


75 tabs. $1.40; 150 tabs. $2.50; 300 tabs. $400 
Bulk: 4-oz. $1.00; 8-oz. $1.50; 16-oz. $2.50. 


Write for amazing free booklet! 


NU-Age Products 
1926 W. Railroad St. 


Dept. 0. CG. Loupurex, Penna 
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ter than ing of leaves each fall—one inch thick. 
No more. The rain falls—leaves soak 
[llinois it up and we have no run off. Good 
lant do. earthworm. feed! We spade them under 
want to later. This mulch also keeps the 
10w that ground warm and it does ‘not freeze. 
ganically Therefore bugs, worms, etc. are not 
any frozen out, say the neighbors. 
he closer In your opinion which is right? ; 
hybride G. K., Ohio 
our gen. A. I, myself, have followed your 
method frequently and never noticed 
orn can. any increase in bugs. On the contrary, 
s: When | had practically pest-free gardens. 
produce Much depends, undoubtedly, on the 
t repro- HF nitrogen content of the soil. Where 
t up into there is a nitrogen shortage due to lack 
rom hy- of manure, the leaves will not be eaten 
ch show § up sufficiently and the bacteria which 
h means will break them up will make competi- 
tion to the growing plants by using up 
the soil nitrogen. To overcome that 
trouble, one could always incorporate 
rgument some poultry manure or the like when 
ur book- digging under leaves. 
nion. —o— 
un coat- # MULBERRIES AND 
SILK WORMS 
== Q. Which variety of mulberries 


would raise more silk worms? I would 
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NOW ONLY, GO 
SHOULD PRODUCE OVER 1000 BLOOMS \‘ =m 
Plant now! Enjoy spectacular beauty 


and ravishing color gorgeous ful, 


flowered chrysanthemums this fall atan EXTRA 
unbelievably low price. All Mich. Dept. 5 Bleoming-Size 
of Agriculture inspected Mum plants... Lil Bulbs— 
Ten assorted colors and varieties. w 


id No Money... Order Today! Avoid usual high prices. 
ust send name and get 10 fine healthy plants for just 
1.69 plus c.o.d. postage. Prompt action brings 5 bloom- 

ing-size Lily Bulbs EX TRA, at no additional cost. Money 
back if not delighted. Cash order, we pay postage. Don't 
delay—order today. Send to: MICHIGAN BULB CO. 

Dept. ‘UC-1811 Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Vew 
U H M 
Nazing nu- 
4 by ade 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 
erosion— 
» owing to 
hosphows Phosph 
hosphorus, osphate Rock supplies 
‘oe the necessary plant food 
uror with phosphorus in a safe form, 
= be increases food and health 
value of crops, hastens fruit 
bs. $400 bearing, and, together with 
$2.50. organic matter, is highly 
productive. 
! Recommended by 
Organic Gardening Mag. 
RUHM PHOSPHATE & CHEMICAL CO. 
MT. PLEASANT, TENNFSSEE 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 


MOCK ORANGE 


so FULLY 
“SNOWFLAKE” 
At last a truly double type—, 
outshines all others! Gorgeous, 
big glistening white blooms, 
delightfully sweet scented, on 
hardy, fast growing, profuse 
blooming shrubs. - 
Man In colorful 
cont 
FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 
210 4th St., Faribault. Minn. 


Mistress Mary 
Gardener 


USE THE ALL-PURPOSE GARDEN HOE To 
HELP YOUR GARDEN GROW 

GARDEN THE EASY WAY 

KNIFE EDGE CUTTING BLADE. High carbon 
steel, small in size to get in anywhere without in- 


terfering with foliage yet it has seven inches of 
vutting edge, easy to cut the ground and weeds. 


NO MORE HAND WEEDING 


Do the in-between weeding with the 
narrow point of the hoe, hoe with 
either side of the blade, no lost mo- 
tion. Excellent for Vegetable and 
Flower Gardens. 


LIGHTWEIGHT—I5 Ibs. 

PERFECT BALANCE 

FULL LENGTH—534” 

DOES TWICE THE WORK 

WITH HALF THE EFFORT—$I.50 


Send check or money order plus {5e to cover postage 
GARDEN TOOL COMPANY 

P. 0. BOX 647 NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 

Dealers’ Inquiries Invited 


ANT, 
= IMS. 
io” 
New! 
i 
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= 
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Florida Citrus Fruit 
Direct From Grove 


Your choice of oranges, grapefruit or half and half, 

$3.95 bushel basket, express charges collect. Choice 

tree ripened fruit rich in vitamin C. 

No orders from Ariz., Cal., or lower Tez., please 
Send check or money order to 


Timberlake Fruit Company 
16 Davis Boulevard Tampa, Florida 


G LOXI N IAS 


ete. are included in Cata- 
log. It is FREE for a 
post card request. 


12 varieties of them. 
Also T. B i F. L 


Caladiums, Amaryllis Or- 
chids, Oxalis, Callas and 
other bulbs are listed in 
our Spring Catalog. 


Cecil Houdyshel 


Dept. O 
La Verne, Calif. 


DELPHINIUM 
Giant Pacific Hybrid 
See Classified Ad 
- In This Issue - 


SCHON-O-WE GARDENS 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


like to play with three of four trees a 
my back yard. 


E. S., Missouri 


A. The mulberry on which sik 
worms feed is the white mulberry. The 
black mulberry and the native red 
mulberry are not suitable for this pur- 
pose. 


()—— 


FRUIT TREES THAT 
WON’T BEAR 


Q. We have a six year old apple 
tree that has not borne fruit yet, 
What can we do about this? 

J. L., York, Pa. 


A. There are so many problems in- 
volved that I cannot give a definite 
answer. Some varieties need other 
kinds of apples around to be able to 
set fruit. This is true of other fruit 
trees too. Then there may be a de- 
ficiency in potash or _ phosphorus, 
which you could remedy through ap- 


GREAT VALLEY MILLS 
Paoli, Pa. — Est. 1710 


GET YOUR VITAMINS DIRECT from NATURE. 
According to standard authorities, wheat germ 
contains vitamins A, B, E and G. 


$1.00 BUYS ANY OF THESE 
PARCEL POST DELIVERED: 
West of Miss. Add 25 cents 
Ibs. Plain Wheat Germ 
Ibs. Caramelized Wheat Germ 
60 perles (2 months supply) Wheat Germ Oil 
200 Tablets Sea Kelp 
10 Chocolate Covered Vitamin Mineral Food Bars 
Ibs. Scotch Oatmeal 
Ibs. Old-Fashioned Hominy 
lbs. Old-Fashioned Hominy Grits 
Ibs. Old-Fashioned Buckwheat Flour 
. Water-Ground White Corn Meal 
lbs. Water-Ground Yellow Corn Meal 
lbs. Water-Ground Whole Wheat Flour 
Ibs. Soya Bean Flour 
lbs. Mammoth Sunflower Seed 


SEND POSTCARD FOR FREE LIST OF OTHER 
WATER-GROUND PRODUCTS; ALSO FOR INFOR- 
MATION AND PRICES OF QUICK-RETURN COM- 
POST ACTIVATOR HERBS—Maye E. Bruce Formula 
NOW AVAILABLE—ORCANICALLY-RAISED 
CORN AND WHEAT FLOURS AND MEALS 
Write For Prices and Information 


oo 


THE GREAT VALLEY MILLS, Dept. 0.C., Paoli, Pa. 
Enclose $...... Send order as checked above to: 
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“VELAZQUEZ” 
SPANISH-ENGLISH Di cotiona ry 


ENGLISH-SPANISH 
New Revised, Ready-reference Edition. 


Contains the whole vocabulary in general PLAIN 
use. Arranged alphabetically in two $4.50 
parts. Part I gives Spanish word and 

English equivalent. Part II gives Eng- 

lish word and Spanish equivalent. Clear, INDEXED 
readable type; excellent paper; cloth $5.50 
binding. x 766 pages. 

RODALE PRESS EMMAUS, PA. 


CTIVATED HUMUS 


ORGANIC SOIL CONDITIONE 
Right! ActivO sweetens and peps up soils; 
improves texture and pH values; holds mois- 
ture. Adds wonder-working soil and fertil- 
izing bacteria. Have greener, healthier plants; 
better -flavored, vitamin-packed fruit. Think 
of it! You need but one product—ActivO— 
to speed compost, activate fertilizer, ener- 
gize hot beds, activate soils. Trial, $1, p’pd. 


BENSON-MACLEAN 
CT vO Ste. 1200,32N.State, Chicago, Ill. 


100% COMPLETE WHEAT FLOUR 


containing all vitamins and minerals of the 
wheat kernel, milled powder fine, on the day 
of shipment by the only process of its kind in 
the United States. 

10 tb. Package—$1.50 Plus Parcel Post 


HI-VITA MILLING CO. 
P. 0. Box 1245 — Dept. B — Milwaukes, |, Wis. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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WILTIPLY THE GROWING 
DOWER OF YOUR SOIL 


With this amazing new organic discovery 


ALKEMI 


Reg. U. S. Pat. 


SOIL ACTIVATOR 


Alkemi is a highly condensed humus prepara- 
tion activated by friendly loam-building bac- 
teria which hastens growth to maturity and 
multiplies the yield—nature’s way. 
Alkemi increases pore space, ties together 
loose sandy soils—actually converts poor soils 
into rich, loamy, springy condition. Will not 
burn. Increases the earth worms which are 
essential to good soil. 
Alkemi contains essential minerals, growth pro- 
ducing vitamins, hormones, enzymes, plus 
osphates, potash, tobacco, sugar and other 


MODERNIZE YOUR GARDEN TOOLS WITH 


TOG OWHEEL 


COMPLETE GARDENING OUTFIT 
Does away with slow, back-breaking spading. 2 
Ideal equip t for vegetable gardens. 7 

Improved all steel Gardening Outfit J 
plows 5” deep, marks, hills and 
cultivates rows 12” to 36” wide. 
Fast, efficient, easy to use. 


many other prac- 
tical attachments. 


Thousands of 
satisfied users 


S\ Material and workmanship fully guaranteed. 
= Write today for information. 


TUG-O-WHEEL HAND PLOW CO. 
Dept. © Ballston Spa, New York 


—: all condensed into a formula so 
ective that your soil becomes enriched and 


activated. 

Alkemi is simple and easy to handle—no dig- 
sing or spading—no objectionable odor. Just 
sprinkle and watch your plants, lawns and 
flowers respond to the friendly soil-building 
bacteria. One application lasts a whole year— 
your soil is permanently benefited. 


Bacterial Breathing Area 


ALKEMI 


Reg. U. S. Pat. 


SOIL ACTIVATOR 


ALKEMI IS PACKED IN CLEAN TIN DISPENSERS 
5 Ibs. sufficient for 600 sa. ft.—$2:00 
10 Ibs. sufficient for 1200 sq. ft.— 3.00 
25 Ibs. sufficient for 3000 sq. ft.— 6.50 


AT GOOD STORES EVERYWHERE 


or order direct 


AMERICAN SOIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
Dept. D., 280 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


100% 
NI-BAC 
ORGANIC 
Compost-! lated SOIL ACTIVATOR 
Now Available For Your Soil 
Developed by the Dr. G. H. Earp Thomas Process. With 
tsential organic mi ls plus and sulphonating 
bacteria. Replenishes the bacteria your soil must contain 
for vigorous, disease-free growth. Folder on request. 
Write to PETTIE’S SOIL FOOD CO., Ine. 
334 Bergen St. Gloucester City, N. J. 


Evergreen Trees and Shrubs 


Rhododendron Maximum, Canadian Hemlock Flame Azaleas 
and Cornus Dogwood, 2 to 3 feet, 10 for $3.50, 25 for $8.00, 
100 for $30.00; 3 to 4 feet, 5 for $2.50, 10 for $4.50, 25 for 
$10.00, 100 for $35.00; 5 to 6 feet, $1.00 each. Rhododen- 
ron and Mountain Laurel clumps 2 to 4 feet, with 4 to 8 
stems $2.00 each. 


VALLEY VIEW EVERGREEN CO. 


DOEVILLE, TENN. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 


From wheat grown in 
Deaf Smith County, 
Texas. Stone-ground 
to a fineness suit- 
able for every baking 
purpese. 


5 LB. BAG 
$1.00 Plus Postage 
Write for 
Contract Prices 


WHOLE 
WHEAT 
FLOUR 


VITAMIN PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. G Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Ideally Suited for Making 
Beautiful, Graceful Hedges 


Canadian 
Hemlock 


WELL ADAPTED TO TRIM- 
MING. You will also like them 
planted alone on the side of a 
building, a partially-shaded hill- 
side or a partly-protected lawn 
spot. These graceful evergreens 
with pendulous, flowing branches 
will give year-’round satisfaction 
—will help make your grounds 
pleasanter ,to look at and live 
with. 


FREE PACKING 
SIZE 25 100 


All Prices are F. O. B. 
Terms: Cash with ordor. 
List FREE 


HEMLOCK SUPPLY CO. 
(Wm. R. McGuire) Shippers Since 1925 
Box 323 JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
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—HERBS— 
Send 3 5c For 


Package of Powdered 
Sweet Basil and 


Herb Recipe Book 
PLANT AND SEED LIST 


PLUCK HILL HERB FARM 


TORRINGTON CONNECTICUT 


AIENTIFIC BEEKEEPING 
REVOLUTIONARY 

Win METHOD 

‘Send for Valuable Free Bulletin 
THE BEEMASTER 


EARTHMASTER PUBLICATIONS 
DEPT. 2, BOX 547- ROSCOE ‘CALIFORNIA 


STURDY HARDY PERENNIALS 


Strong, well-rooted plants, packed to carry 
safely coast to coast, and then live, thrive, 
flower. Hundreds of kinds, many rare and 
unusual, in our New Illustrated Catalog. 
Ask for your copy. 

REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. D, Moorestown, N. J. 


—A Highly Valuable, 
Basically Rich Organic 
Manure. 

No crop is better than the 
ground it grows in. _ This 
dehydrated chicken manure, 
with twiee as much nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash as 
the law requires; will build 
rich, fertile, soll for you. 
50 Ib. Bag $1.50 

25 ib. Bag .90 

10 ib. Bag .40 

5 Ib. Bag .25 


F. 0. B. Lakehurst, N. J. 


Processed and 
Sold Direct by 


Ridgeway Fertilizer Co. 
(P. 0. BOX “Q”) LAKEHURST, N. J. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


plications of bone meal or phosphate 
rock and wood ashes; a compost mulch 
will also take care of this. It is pos. 
sible that too much nitrogen is in the 
soil and a straw mulch would in that 
case be indicated. I would suggest 
that you send a sample of your soil 
about half a pound, to the Depart. 
ment of Soil at the State Experiment 
Station, in your case State College, 
Pa., and have the soil tested. You can 
obtain also recommendations about 
improvements for the soil in case 
something should be lacking or in ex 
cess. Give also the name of the apple 
variety in question. 


CITY GARDENER 
Q. While many of your readers seem 
to have access to various materials we 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES' 


New catalogue offers a 
long and interesting list of 
CHOICE and RARE ROCK PLANTS 
Send for your free copy today 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES 
$3 Highland Ave., Bergenfield, N. J. 


Protect Your Plants With 


Buckwheat Hull Mulch 


Clean, odorless, easy to use. 


100 Ibs. $2.50; 500 Ibs. $10.50; 
1000 Ibs. $19—all f.o.b. 


Larrowe Mills, Inc. 


OVE” 


Water-Ground Meal 
5 Ib. bag Whole Wheat Flour $1.00 Postpaid 
5 Ib. bag White Corn Meal $1.00 Postpaid 
5 Ib. bag Yellow Corn Meal $1.00 Postpaid 
Add 25¢ Extra Each Bag West of Miss. River 
Yellow Creek Mills has been grinding water-ground 
meal since 1830. For that old-fashioned meal 
with full flavor you can’t beat Yellow Creek corn 


meal and whole wheat flour. . 
YELLOW CREEK MILLS 
AKRON, OHIO 


sseeeses R. D. No. 7 


BUY A GARTOOL 


GARDEN LINE & MEASURING STICK 
EVERY CARDEN NEEDS ONE 
HANDY—INEXPENSIVE—NON-RUSTING 
With 50 tt. of Line, $1.00. 100 ft. of Line, $1.25. 
Add 1S< (West of Mies. 2S5e) tor Molling 


The Garden Toolhouse 


290 Linden St, Wellesley, Mass. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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RAPID COMPOST Evergreen 
" Fertilizer in 3 to 5 weeks 
5 POs- Treat with ActivO—a multi-use garden product. Trees and Shrubs 
in the Organic; bacterial. (No dangerous eaten = 
rps!) No manure necessary. VER’ 
l Low cost. No. 7 size, only $2.00, treats 1800 Ib. anadian Memioc 
Sgest waste; No. 25, $5.99, treats 3 tons. No. 60, $9. 96, Flame Azalea 
r ! . Cans, for Composter Cabinets (eac! 
soil, 36-100 Ib.), $2.40 dozen. 2 ft. to 3 ft. .. 25 for $10.00 
epart- Order today—have organic manure for your 100 for $35.00 
ee Spring Garden. A ActivO-SOILSERVICE ALL PRICES ARE F.0.B. CASH WITH ORDER 
P. 0. Box 131-DA2 Townsend, Mass. 
ju can SHRUBBERY SUPPLY 
about COMPANY 
case R. F. DB. 5 JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
i Steel Posts, Elec- 
tric nce Controllers. Chain 
Farm ced in natural cle 
ARNOLD-DAIN CORP. ping REE 
seem BOX 20, MAHOPAC, NEW YORK ts for the Water Garden. write 1 tor 
| FREE copy today. (Canada 16 cents) FR 
als we TRICKER !Nc: INC. 
7417 Brookside Ave., Saddle River, N. J. - 
ENGLISH CHRYSANTHEMUMS or 7429 RainbowTerrace, Independence, 
$y 6 Early Blooming for $2.00 Postpaid. 


budded. We list a large collection of these as well as all 
S other types of Hardy Mums. 
Send for complete catalog of hardy perennials— 
it pronounces all names. 
LAMB NURSERIES 
E. 101 Sharp Box O. Spokane, Washington 


Peach and 


Apple Trees "rt, Bae Hens, 


and Jonathan 


Egyptian Nursery & Landscape Co. 


Farina, Illinois 


“FREE BOOK! BOOK! 


| WITH YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
fence rows, i, 
fx clearing Yond, Subscribe to 


i Organic Gardening 


English Chrysanthemums are the largest flowered of all 
hardy sorts, cften producing 6’’ to 7’ blooms when dis- 


AT ALL 
DEALERS 


No, 749-4 J The VICTOR TOOL €0., 


Let Organie Gardening guide you in growing vege- 


tables and plants with organic, composted matter. S 

ai Hardy MUMS. 8 varieties for Eliminate the use of synthetics, chemical fertiliz- 7 
aid $2.00 postpaid. Each plant labeled separately. All 
pald good varieties. 5 Cushion Mums for $1.25 post- Fill in and Send in this Coupon Now 
) varieties of the st in r c santhemums, in 
IN ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 
corn 5 eo. ennings reenhouse an ursery Please enter my subscription to Organie Garden- 

: Growers, of Qualit ee Ing as checked below. Include FREE book, ‘Com- 
MILLS F. D. 4, Swanton, post—How To Make It’”—which will teach me your 
, OHIO method for making compost in three months. 
$3—I! Year O $7.—3 Years 


0 $5.—2 Years 0 Please bill me 
0 Please check if this is a renewal. 


If you renew your subscription now, regardless of 
when it expires, we will send you FREE a won- 
derful flower guide, ‘“‘Flowers for Everyone’’. 


Ut. Royal BLUE PLUM 


NOW—grow European Blue Plum at 
home! Tested 10 years in Minn. and Cana- 
da for hardiness, productivity, quality. 
Prof. Alderman says, “Size of Mt. Royal 
is medium, color purplish black, freestone.”’ 


WRITE for new 75th Anniversary Catalog! Name ...... 
303 ORCHARD CREST FARIBAULT, MINN. Zone...... State....... 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 


| 
THE WOODMAN'S PAL 
| 


CAROCWORMS 


EARTHWORM CULTURE 
for SOIL BUILDING 


One FREE copy oF my VALUABLE BULLETIN 
AND REVIEW ON 


SUCCESSFUL EARTHWORM FARMING 
WILL BE MAILED UPON REQUEST. SEND NAME AND 
ADDRESS ON POSTCARD TODAY FOR YOUR COPY 


Box * ROSCOE: 


HARNESS THE EARTHWORM 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


EARTHWORMS 
BUILD UP YOUR SOILS! 


STOP murdering them, and 
STOP killing soil bacteria. 


SOILSERVICE Humus and 
Organie Soil Conditioners and (3 Containers) 
the Earthworm—build up and $2.50 Prepaid 


put life in your soils—inerease 
your erop yield. Get the facts! e 
Send 3c stamp for literature 
and prices on Ruhm’s Natural 
Phosphate Rock, Humus, Com- 
posts, Natural Manures and 
“*Soilution’’ Earthworms, or 
order from ad: 


RUHM 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Townsend, Mass. 


SOILSERVICE P. 0. BOX 131-DE2 


TOWNSEND, MASSACHUSETTS 


EARTHWORMS 
NECESSARY FOR FINE CARDENS 
Write for 

folder 


OHIO EARTHWORM FARM 
Worthington, Ohio 


EARTHWORMS 


Send stamp for price list and instructions on 
raising the 


FAMOUS “SOILUTION” 
earthworm for Agriculture — Poultry — Bait. 


Colorado EARTHWORM Hatche 


2134 Decatur Street — Denver 11, Color, 


find ourselves at an utter loss as toa 
source of manure. What would you dy 
in our situation? 


Mrs. H. McF., New York City 


A. I should use bagged manure, pre. 
ferably poultry or sheep manure 
which can also be sprinkled directly Ps 
the garden. I have found in several 
catalogues, among them one from New 
York City, offerings of horn dust—1) 
Ibs. at $7.00. I ordered a bag and 


found the material excellent and of 


CAPITAL EARTHWORMS 
Are Nature's Soil Builders 


Let them help you grow finer, more 
disease-free flowers, vegetables, and 
fruit. For further particulars, write; 


CAPITAL EARTHWORM FARM 
2514 Fourth Street, South 
ARLINGTON VIRGINIA 


EARTHWORMS 
Domesticated Hybrids 


Creators of Natural Humus 
— Send for Folder B-47 — 


Topsoiters 


13243 Mark Twain; Detroit 27, Michigan 


EARTHWORKERS 


(Domesticated earthworms) 


Make your compost into humus without turning 
The unpaid gardener and soilbuilder 


Send for FREE Pamphlet 


ORGANIC GARDENS 
Fullerton P. 0., Md. 


Perry Hall 


EARTHWORMS 


Write for free information on their propaga- 
tion, and use in composting and gardening. 


Richwood Earthworm Hatchery 
Richwood, Ohio 


EARTHWORMS 


HELP TO MAKE YOUR YARD AND 
FLOWERS MORE BEAUTIFUL! 
Save money, labor, water with a living organism, 
that conditions your soil For 
full information write: 
EL SOBRANTE EARTHWORM FARM 
749 Rincon Road El Sobrante, California 


EARTHWORMS 
For the Garden, Trees 
Flowers, Shrubs, etc. 

Write for Prices and Instructions 


Hillsboro Earthworm Hatche 


4034 Fairview Ave. St. Louis 16, Me. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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high analysis. This would be the best 
source of nitrogen for composting be- 
sides being helpful in making potting 
mixtures. 


Only Book of its Kind in Existence! 
“Reconstruction by Way 

of the Soil” by G. W. Wrench 


Reveals striking examples from history's 262 Pages 
pages, showing that exhaustion of the soil 


has been an important factor in the decline Clothbound 
of civilization. Points out how Man can $3 00 
improve his political, economic and social e 

state by improving the soil. POSTPAID 


Order From: ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 


SPANISH: 


With Playing Cards 


. +. @ new, absorbing game 
originated and created by Rodale 
Press with a series of booklets 
by Professor Rafael D. Soto of 
Lehigh University. These booklets 
represent a comprehensive Span- 
ish language course. 


HAVE FUN WHILE YOU 
LEARN. A tried and proven 
method for learning quickly, 
easily, inexpensively. 

Packaged in beautiful, gay box. Each 
set-—complete in itself—consists of 
two 48-card decks in a separate 
book-like box. They are: 1. Animals; 
2. Comparisons; 3. Synonyms; 4. Op- 
posites; 5. Occupations. Start now. 
Order all five sets in a colorful, master 
box as illustrated. 


A 5-Box 
Wonderful Set, Including $4.00 
Gift 5 Booklets POSTPAID 


Address Dept. 0. G. 7 
RODALE PRESS .:. EMMAUS, PA. 


GARDENERS’ 
FAVORITE 
READING 


PLEASANT VALLEY 
by LOUIS BROMFIELD 
All gardeners will love this dramatic story of 
how Mr. Bromfield scquired three run-down 
farms, what he found, what the former owners 
did with their land and their lives, and what 
the Bromfield family and their helpers made 
of it. Many interesting characters, plenty of 
humor, full of wisdom. Beautifully illu- 
strated. $3.00 


THE COMPOST GARDENER 
by F. C. KING 

An English gardener relates his method of 
growing food crops by the organic plan. This 
beok is so revealing that we imported it for 
the benefit of health-conscious America. Card- 
board covers. Forward by Sir Albert Howard 

$1.50 


COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT 


Series of questions and answers that clear up 
all phases of compost-making. Hints that 
amaze old-time gardeners. Illustrated. In- 
dexed. 25e 


BIO-DYNAMIC FARMING 


AND GARDENING 


by DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 
Describes the bio-dynamic methods in full. 
Shows how to convert a low-productive farm 
and garden into a high-productive, bio-dy- 
namic one. 240 pages. Clothbound. $2.00 


GROW A GARDEN 


by DR, EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 
AND ERIKA RIESE 


The authors draw from their many years — 


of practical experience, giving detail infor- 
mation for growing each vegetable from the 
bio-dynamic point of view. 118 pages. Il- 
lustrated. $1.25 


EARTHWORMS—THEIR 
INTENSIVE PROPAGATION 


by DR. THOMAS J. BARRETT 
Complete, practical working directions for 
breeding, feeding, growing and harvesting 
mans’ most important soil-builder. The author, 
an authority on earthworm breeding, main- 
tains an experimental, research farm for the 
purpose of verifying claims, establishing facts 
and securing data that are set forth in this 
excellent book. $1.00 


Order Direct From 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


EMMAUS .. . «© «© « PA. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING Is accepting classified advertisments for this page. 


word. 
ORGANIC GARDENING .... 


Minimum 25 words. Payable in advance. 


Rates are 12¢ 
Include name and address in word count. 
Emmaus, Pa. 


FLOWERS 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Hardy field-grown—State Inspected 
—Avalanche - Mrs. Dupont - Lavender Lady - Pale Moon 
- Olive Longland Pomponette - Jamima - Algonquin. 
8 Plants, labeled - $2.00, postpaid. MRS. ELVA HEMP- 
HILL, 1515 E. Florida Street, Springfield, Missouri. 


POT and GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS. Over 
50 choice varieties in descriptive free list on request to 
The LITTLE FLOWER SHOP, Box 505, Lewes, Delaware. 
NEW UNI. OF CHICAGO MUMS. Three grand new pom- 
pons for 1947. Chiquita, deep lemon yellow; Pepita, egg- 
shell white; Rosita, light Persian rose. 60c¢ each; 3 for 
$1.50, postpaid. Complete list of finest new varieties on 
request. FLEMING’S FLOWER FIELDS, 3100 Leighton, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


MICHIGAN’S FINEST DAHLIA NURSERIES. 
casting new low prices. Write for our new folder. The 
Truth about Dahlias. issued in January. HILL DAHLIA 
NURSERIES, Battle Creek, Michigan. 

DELPHINIUM SPECIES—Imported seed, Blackmore & 
Langdon. Others from leading growers at home and abroad. 
Many varieties of seeds and plants. FREE folder. 
SWARTZ’ FLOWER GROWER, 1049 Eastland Ave., Akron 
5, Ohio. 


Broad- 


WILD FLOWERS AND FERNS. To brighten shady nooks 
or sunny spots in the garden. Free booklet. Wake Robis 
Farm, Route !, Box 33, Home, Pennsylvania. 


NURSERY STOCK 


NEW REDSUMBO APPLE. Beautiful, bright-red color; 
old-fashioned Rambo flavor; giant size; early fall season; 
big yields. Patent applied for. Ideal apple for home plant- 
ing—will grow its best under organic culture. Write for 
detailed history and description, and for prices of early- 
bearing trees. L. V. DOUD & SON, Route |, Wabash, 
Indiana. 


RHODODENDRON, MOUNTAIN LAUREL, HEMLOCK, 
AZALEAS, DOGWOOD, RED MAPLE. 2 to 3 feet; 5 for 
$1.75, 10 for $3.00, 25 for $7.00, 100 for $25.00. 3 to 4 
feet; 5 for $2.50, 10 for $4.50, 25 for $10.00, 100 for 
$35.00. FOREST EVERGREEN CO., Doeville, Tennesses. 


ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS, TREES, EVERGREENS, PER. 
ENNIALS—Newest varieties. Leaf Mold, Organic Fertil- 
izers and Ground Limestone. Send for List. POCONO 
NURSERIES, 1825 Woodlawn St., Allentown, Pa. 


FOR SALE: Rhododendron, American boxwood in all sizes. 
White Flowering Dogwood tree and branch form, Fruit tree 
seedlings, Fruit root grafts. VIRGINIA TREE FARM, 
Woodlawn, Va. 


DELPHINIUM. Giant Pacific Hybrids and Lyondel. Will 

bloom this summer. Organically-grown plants in mixed 

shades; 12 plants $1.75; and 36 for $5.00. Postpaid. 

—-= GARDENS, Box 79, Dept. D., Schenectady, 
We 


DELPHINIUMS. Giant Pacific Hybrid, in all their match- 
less colors. Plante and seed of superior quality. Write for 
free literature. OFFERMAN DELPHINIUM GARDENS, 
4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, Wash. 

GROW big, Glistening Blooms with Flowering Dogwood 
seed; hand picked from choice trees on the famous Dexter 
Estate, Sandwich, Mass. Large package $1 postpaid. EBEN 
WOOD, (45 Spring St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


BERRY PLANTS 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Millions of first class plants. 


All leading varieties. Write for price list today. ANNA 
STRAWBERRY NURSERY, Anna, IIlinois. 
IMPROVED BLUEBERRIES. Delicious U. 8. Gort 


Hybrids; large as grapes. 2 Yr. Plants, 70 cents each; 
$2.00 per dozen. I Yr. Rooted Cuttings, $5.00 Doz., $40.0 
per 100. GEO. E. MORSE, Williamson, N. Y. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 
ONION PLANTS—Choice Select Yellow, or White Sweet 


GROW GLADS—ENJOY ORCHID BEAUTY. 30 Prize 
Winners $3.50 Postpaid; 20 Recent Introductions $4.50 
Postpaid; 100 De Luxe Mixture $15.50 Postpaid. Well- 
grown, moderate-priced Glads. FRANK DUBOIS, SOUTH- 
PORT, CONN. 


BLUE RIBBON WINNERS. If you are looking for good 
quality gladiolus, new and old, at popular prices, send for 
our i947 circular. HILLTOP FARMS, Morrison, III. 


HEMEROCALLIS SEED AND SEEDLINGS. From hand- 
pollinated best hybrids; 50 seed full-color range $2.00; 15 
one year seedlings $3.25. EVERETT KENNELL, 585 Bea- 
han Road, Rochester 11, N. Y. 


HEMEROCALLIS (day lilies). The new hybrids, labeled 
true to name, have their place in all well-appointed gar- 
dens. They never fail you. Grown with Indore Method 
compvueted soil, making larger plants and finer blooms. 
Descriptive list on request. AMARYLLIS GARDENS, 15 
Sereven Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

IRIS, Peonies & Poppies—Free ‘‘World’s Largest Iris 
List’. Postpaid, Spring Iris Specials, all different $1.00 
each, 12 unlabeled, 8 labeled; 6 labeled red & pink, 6 
reblooming, or 6 baby dwarf. FAIR CHANCE FARM, 
Box 0, Beloit, Kansas. 


OREGON-GROWN, HARDY POLYANTHUS PRIMROSE 
SEEDS. Giant Hybrids with an exquisite range of colors. 
Dollar Package with guide postpaid. PRIMROSE ACRES, 
Rt. 16, Box 446, Milwaukie 2, Oregon. 


panish, Yellow or White Bermudas. Satisfaction guaran- 

teed or money back. Shipping daily until June. 300, $1.15; 
500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; 3,000, $4.25; 6,000, $7.50; 
prepaid. Send check with order. Give both mail and e- 
press address. AUSTIN PLANT COMPANY, Box 313, 
Austin, Texas. 


CABBAGE, TOMATO, Pepper, Eggplants. 
ty. Write for prices. Pennsylvania Grower. 
PLANT FARMS, Valdosta, Ga. 


CHOICE FRUIT 


INDIAN RIVER FRUIT. Florida’s juiciest, fresh from 
trees. Per bushel, express prepaid to North-Central States 
(northward and westward, more; southward, less): Seedles 
Grapefruit, $4.45; half Seedless Grapefruit, half Oranges, 
$4.70; Oranges, $4.95. Special Pack of any of above bat 
kets, containing seasonal grove specialties, $1.00 per bushel 
extra. SCHUYLER JACKSON, Wabasso, Florida. 
ORANGES at reduced priees. Rio Grande Valley's bet 
variety delivered to you for only $4.90 per bushel. RALPH 
GETZELMAN, McAllen, Tex. 

TREE RIPENED ORANGES, GRAPEFRUIT, OR MIXED. 
Organically-grown, mineralized, no spraying or washing 
Mixed sizes. $2.45 bushel F. O. B. No Honey. Pecans & 
pound packed in fruit. GARLITS, Seffner, Florida. 


WANTED TO BUY 
ORGANICALLY-GROWN FOOD PRODUCTS 


Ours a special- 
GUZEY 


HYBRID VIOLAS. Finest outstanding varieties including 
Purple Heart, Purple Glory, Maggie Mott and Catherine 
Sharp. List on request. FLEMING’S FLOWER FIELDS, 


3100 Leighton, Lincoln, Nebr. 


SOURCES OF SUPPLY WANTED for all kinds of orger 
ically-grown products necessary in the diet of an invalid 
living in Michigan. WRITE TO BOX IH., ORGANIC 
GARDENING, EMMAUS, PENNA. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


FERTILIZERS—SOIL CONDITIONERS 


WANTED TO BUY 


SHREDDED PEAT HUMUS $1.50 per 100 lb. bag. Same 
sterilized, $2.50. Sterilized potting or starting soil $2.50 
per 100 Ib. bag. Above prices F. O. B. Akron, Ohio. 
HW. W. CODDING & SONS, Peat & Soil Products, Cop- 
ley, Ohio. 

COLLOIDAL SOIL MINERALS, for garden and compost 
heap. Contains over twenty elements. You can plant seeds 
m it. Write for literature. BRABON FARM, Telford, Pa. 


COMPOST—SOIL TESTING SERVICE 


WE ARE PURCHASING HIGH GRADE ORGANICAL- 
LY-GROWN GRAINS. Send us your offers on organically- 
grown Corn, Wheat, Rye, Buckwheat and Sunflower seed. 
Send postcard for prices and delivery of Quick-Return 
Compost Activator Herbs—-MAYE E. BRUCE FORMULA 
--and free list of water-ground products. THE GREAT 
VALLEY MILLS, Dept. 0. G., Paoli, Pa. 

WANTED: to buy organically-grown grain for chicken feed. 
State kind of grain available, quantity and price Y. K. 
SMITH; Red Hook, New York. 


fow’s YOUR COMPOST? Is it fermenting properly? Is 
it teeming with organic life? Does it have the right min- 
eral content? We can tell you! Send card today for com- 
plete information concerning our scientific testing service 
for composts, manures and soils. Based on 20 years ex- 
perience here and abroad. No obligation. BIO-CHEMICAL 
RESEARCH LABORATORY. Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer, Di- 
rector. Three Fold Farm, Spring Valley, New York. 


GARDEN BOOKS 


“QUICK-RETURN METHOD OF COMPOST-MAKING” 
by Maye E. Bruce of England. Send 50c for copy delivered 
by mail giving full information for making compost better 
and quicker. THE GREAT VALLEY MILLS, Soil and 
Seed Dept., Paoli, Pa. 


WANT TO BUY—Surplus nursery stock of all descriptions. 
Send your list te: F. M. PASHALL, P. 0. Box 1424, New 
Haven, Conn. 


COMPOST ACTIVATORS 


BRUCE-FORMULA, QUICK-RETURN COMPOST ACTI- 
VATOR HERBS. Ure with or without manure. Now in 
stock. Send $1.00 for Activators, enough for 4 heaps, each 
6 ft. x 6 ft. Send posteard for information. Send 50c 
for Maye E. Bruce Book ‘‘Quick-Return Method of Com- 
post-Making’’. THE GREAT VALLEY MILLS, Dept. 0. 
G., Paoli, Pa. 


MONEY-MAKING ACTIVITIES 


WEW COMPOST BOOK—‘“‘Compost—How To Make It’’. 
Series of questions and answers that clear up all phases 
of compost-making. Hints that amaze old-time gardeners. 
Tiustrated. Indexed. Postpaid. Send 25e te Dept. CB-4; 
Creanie Gardening, Emmaus, Pa. 


GARDENER’S BOOK CLUB—Enroll now! Receive 12 
helpful books—a surprisingly-different book each month. 
Interesting reading for amateur gardeners, flower growers, 
farmers, orchardists and horticulturists. Send application 
and $4.00 for a year’s membership direct to Dept. GB-4; 
Organie Gardening, Emmaus, Pa. For further details see 
advertisement on page 64. 


HARDY NUT TREES. Descriptive Booklet 25c. Latest 
out. Ornamental, economic value—cultural care of nut trees 
-—tree crops. Discount for quantity. JOHN W. HER- 
SHEY, Tree Crop Consultant, Box 65-L, Downingtown, Pa. 


GARDEN STATIONERY 


KEEP A RECORD of your plantings. Commercial orchards, 
large or small, Evergreens, Shade, Fruit, Ornamental trees, 
Shrubs and flowers. Know what you plant, when and where 
you plant them. All information, data, costs, sketches, 
record sheets, detailed instructions. Gives you complete 
record good fer the life of your plantings. $4.40 Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. OASES GARDENS 3, Nuela, Colorado. 
WRITE TO YOUR FRIENDS on post-cards with picture 
of your own house or garden. Winter or Summer. Samples 
Ide credited on order. TIFFT, 133 Tifft Road, Dover, New 
Hampshire. 


COMPOST BOXES 


WILLOW GROVE Prefabricated COMPOST BOX. One 
box does the work of two. See ad on page 11 for description 
and illustration. WILLOW GROVE EARTHWORM 
HATCHERY; Willow Grove, Pa. 


GARDEN EQUIPMENT 


ADJUSTO PLANT STAKES. The stake that is adjust- 
able to your individual plants and requires no tying. 
Indispensable for peonies, delphinitim, berry bushes, to- 
matoes, ete. Priced from 10 cents up. Send for illustrated 
— MONROE PEONY FARM, Box 0253, Monroe, 


FLEXO ADJUSTABLE RAKE. For garden or lawn, tines 
Teplacable if damaged. 16 rustproofed Swedish steel tines, 
24” wide (extended), 44 foot handle. $3.00 each, check or 
money order. Express collect. Circular upon request. 
A.W. WALTER, 75 Reid Avenue, Port Washington, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED—PARTNER 


PARTNER FOR ORGANIC FARM AND PRODUCTS 
PLANT. Magic Formula for Development of Natural Or- 
tanic Soil and Deposits of Peat and Humus. Also Natro 
Prodvets Plant. In cooperation, greater results are obtained. 
MAURIVAL, Box 17, Mauricetown, N. J. 

PARTNER FOR 228 ACRE FARM. Orange County, N. ¥. 
Farmed the organic system for eight years. Diversified, 
half woods, re-forested, barn capacity 38 cows, horses, 
sheep, well-equipped, tractor, 2 houses, swimming, part- 
time help available. Write Box L. M. Care of Organic 
Gardening, Emmaus, Pa. 


DISTRIBUTE SUBSCRIPTION-GETTING BOOKLETS. 
Help spread the organic message. Nothing to sell. Merely 
hand out these booklets to likely subscriber prospects of 
Organic Gardening Magazine. Coded coupon permits us 
to trace source of subscription to your efforts. Liberal 
commission. See Page 18 for complete story. 

RAISE BULBS FOR PROFIT. Tremendous demand. Mar- 
keting services. Write MISSION HILL GARDENS, P. 0. 
Box 224, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—ORGANICALLY-GROWN PRODUCTS 


FRESH GARDEN ASPARAGUS. Quick-frozen. Three 12 
oz, boxes; choice tips; postpaid $1.50. Organically grown; 
no sprays, no chemicals. A. R. CHAMBERLAIN, Baga- 
telle Farm, The Knolls, South Hadley, Mass. 


APPLE BUTTER, homemade, delicious, old-fashioned. 
One-fourth bushel apples concentrated to each quart. NO 
SPRAYS OR DUSTS. Other products. PAUL KEENE, 
Penns Creek, Penna. 

TENDER AND TASTY POPCORN. Grown on rich, or- 
ganic soil. Guaranteed to pop. 6 lbs. for $1.00 f. 0. b. 
Springfield. FILBRUN BROTHERS, R. R. 2, Box 36, 
Springfield, 111. 


ELECTRIC HOT BED UNITS 


Equipped with G. E. lead cable. Also heavy duty Resinite 
cable. Thermostat controlled bottom heat. “Immediate de- 
liveries. Give bed areas. Finest equipment made. Data 
free. RANSOM SEED CO., San Gabriel, Calif. . 


EARTHWORMS 


FARMERS — GARDENERS — POULTRYMEN — FISH- 
ERMEN—Help us to help you. Write for information on 
Domesticated Earthworm Culture. KEYSTONE EARTH- 
WORM HATCHERY, {5 N. 30th, Harrisburg, Pa. 
FOR DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS te build your 
garbage and waste materials into organic rich soil; call or 
write MRS. L. JONES, 1515 E. 76th, Seattle 5, Wash- 
ington. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OPPORTUNITY TO SHARE DEVELOPMENT OF 
SOURCE FOR YOUR ORGANICALLY-GROWN FOOD. 
Participate in the new farm enterprise to provide or- 
ganically grown food for your table. Help in organization 
and management to meet your particular requirements. 
Write for particulars—no obligation. JOHN ELDRIDGE, 
Old Ridge Farm, Birchrunville, Pa. 


! WOULD LIKE TO GET IN TOUCH WITH OTHERS 
in the Chicago district who are interested in the purchase 
and development of a new farm enterprise for the production 
of organically-raised fruit, vegetables and meat to supply 
their needs. J. M. VAN VALKENBURGH, 506 W. Gist 
Place, Chicago 21, Il. 


WIGWAM FLUE DOCTOR. Guaranteed, down-draft, creo- 
sote cure. Copper device. Cleans chimneys permanently. 
Mailable. For information, write WIGWAM FLUE TOP 
COMPANY; Abington, Mass. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


NOTICE TO READERS Y H 1 
The ORGANIC GARDENING Magazine does not ou an € p 


accept adverti s of ical fertilizers or 

other fertilizers which we feel are too strong for RA 
the land or poisonous sprays. We do not deny THE ORGANIC PROG M 
firms access to our advertising columns if they 


handle chemical fertilizers if they have another Su ort Or anic Gardeni: 
acceptable product to sll. The reader should be Please PP 9 ing 


spons ty exten only to the p uct adve: 

in our magazine. It does not extend to all of the You Place With Them Advances 
products handled by a concern The Organic Plan. 


ORGANIC GARDENING Emmaus, Penna. 


Enroll in the 1946-47 


Gardeners’ Book Club 


YOU WILL LIKE AND APPRECIATE 
THE NEW PLAN. THIS IS WHY! 


YOU CAN STILL 
ORDER THE 


With the new plan you will receive a more pleas- 


ing mixture of books .... an ideal ——— FOLLOWING 
from our own staff of writers plus reprints of the 

finest editions from world-famous publishers. Be- BOOKS FROM 
fore the new plan went into effect the Gardener’s THE 1945-46 


Book Club relied entirely upon its own staff of 
writers; authors who contributed articles to “Or- 
ganic Gardening” Magazine. Fortunately, for our 
members’ continued reading pleasure, we have 
made arrangements to condense and publish many 
of the outstanding new and old best-sellers. There 
are reprints of books from Harcourt, Brace and 
Co:, W. A. Wilde Co., Macmillan Co., Doubleday 
Co., and Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Join now! Share in this wealth. of wonderful 
gardener’s reading. Each book is carefully selected 
with an eye on the needs and interests of the home 
gardener, farmer, orchardist, flower grower and 
plant lover. There are books for reference .... 
for study . ... for relaxation. All are prodigal 
with hard-to-find hints. 

For $4.00 a year, the mailman will present you 
with a handy-size, surprisingly-different book each 
month. 

The club plan saves you $2.00. Separately the 12 
books retail at $6.00. Send your $4.00 now—your 
complete cost for this garden library. 


Send Your Money 
dddddddddddd Order or Check to 


GARDENERS’ 
ddddddddadaddd BOOK CLUB 


3 


BOOK CLUB 


@ The Fruit Orchard 


@ Questions and Answers 
on Compost 


@ Leaves and What They 
Do 


@ Animals and the 
Gardener 


@ Sunflower Seed—The 
Miracle Food 


@ Luther Burbank 


@ Our Friend, the Earth- 
worm 


@ The War in the Soll 

@ Seedlings 

@ Weeds and What They 
Tell 


@ Gardens Beyond the 
Rainbow 


@ The Formation of 
Vegetable Mold 
Through the Action 
of Earthworms 


TWELVE BOOKS 
ABOVE—$4.00 


If you join the 1945-46 
club you will receive 
the above books at one 
time. 
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By SIR ALBERT HOWARD, C.LE. 
@ « GREAT, NEW Book 


A remarkable follow-up to “An Agricultural Testa- 
ment” that brings you up-to-date on compost-m 
This notable, new book is a summation of How 
life-time association with the revolutionary organic 
farming and gardening mo a world- 
renouned soil scientist and bacteriologist whose spe- 
dalty is investigating the diseases of crops and 
animals, tells in detail how to produce the prin 
food crops of the world for full nourishment, q 
and yield. will reading of Howard's world- 
wide studies experiments . . how farmers, 
using his and methods are restoring their de- 
peed lands “34 compost humus ... . are growing 
and pests. The 
importance of thie book lies in the and 
inspiration it will lend to your gardening and farming. 


Sell and Health” complements “An Agricuitural : $4.00 
every gardener’s and farmer's library. grammed. Postpaid 


THE SOIL AND HEALTH 


A Study of Organic Agriculture 


Agricultural Testament 
By SIR ALBERT HOWARD, C.LE. 


A classic that will convince you making during the fast thirty 

that the salvation of world ag- years. it is a text book ... . 253 
riculture and the well-being of a work of genius .... masterly Pages 
mankind depends upon the a- im scope... . for everyone who $ 50 
doption of the principles laid wants to change from —. 3: 
down in this book. It is the to orapnic fertilizer. Truly * 
complete history of compost- book that you will value highty. Postpaid 


ORDER THESE TWO EXCELLENT BOOKS FROM 


ORGANIC GARDENING PENNA. 


Especially Designed For 
Organic Gardening Magazine 


Other Special-Size Binders Avaitable for 
The. Gardeners’ Book Club 
Protects and securely hokls your HOLDS 
- prized copies. These convenient, 
ready-reference hinders are covered 12 ISSUES 
attractively with sturdy, black 
cloth, the title stamped in gold. : 
WHI add a rich appearance to any 
setting. Complete as shown with 
12 flexible, retaining wires for 
quick and easy insertion. 
Binders intended for use with POSTPAID 
Organic Gardening Magazine are vot suitable for 


use with the Gardeners’ Book Club or vice versa. 
IMPORTANT: When ordering, please state whether 
you want to use your binder for Organic Gatdening Order direet from 


Magazines or the Gardeners’ Book Club books. ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 
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open your eyes to the dangers of 
chemical fertilizers .... will con- 


ae vince you that gardening and 
=° farming with compost insures 
“= the successful growing of flow- 
5 ers, fruits, vegetables and farm 


crops that are really healthy. 


by J. I. Rodale - Editor of Organic Gardening 


PAY DIRT is a clothbound, big-size book that will 
appeal to you whether you are the owner of a 500 
acre farm, or the proprietor of a truck garden, or 
the tiller of a ped, patch, or even if confine 
your plant raising activities to a window io 


PAY DIRT is a practical and useful guide with simple 
rules for avoiding the highly-propagandized chem- 
ical fertilizers. It will teach you how organic fertil- 
izer .. . . made in your own backyard from animal 
and vegetable waste products... . can give you 
truly nutritious foods, that are rich in all the ele- 
ments .... the vitamins and minerals .. . . that build 
healthy bodies. 

PAY DIRT is inspiring, stimulating reading that 
makes a sound, common sense approach to the 
value of composts for restoring the soil's fertility. 


PAY DIRT is one book that it will pay you to read 


and study. 
$3.00 rosea 


PAY order direct from 
ORGANIC 

DIR GARDENING 
EMMAUS, PENNSYLVANIA 
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